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Annual $tatement$—1950 


HIS is a digest of the operating results of leading 
life insurance companies. The first group of state- 
ments appeared in the March issue and are continued 


this month on page 12 


Company Executives Report to Policyholders 


HE annual reports issued each year by life insur- 

ance companies are more than a summary of com- 
pany operations. The messages to policyholders from 
company presidents and board chairmen contain the 
evaluation of these operations and future trends by 
some of the outstanding figures in the business. Once 
again these executives are reporting on the results of 
their stewardship. See page 22 for excerpts from 


these comments. 


Statistical Tables 
* Insurance in the United States on pages 26, 28, 


and 30 shows the financial worth of 270 life insur- + 


ance companies over the past year. On pages 32, 34, 
and 36, you'll find life insurance written and in force 
by classes for 270 companies in 1950. 


Help Yourself to Ideas 
EN MATHUS, Tue Spectator’s “Idea Man” has 
some thoughts of interest to editors of company 
magazines and agency officers. The ideas are there, 
starting on page 42. Help yourself. 


Departments 

| Insurance in Action, p. 8; Managing Editor’s 
Memos, p. 11; Life Insurance in Review, p. 38; 

Company Notes, p. 40; Canada, p. 41; Washington 

Report, p. 49; Investments, p. 54; Tax Analysis, p. 56; 

Down to Cases, p. 60; Along City Streets, p. 62; Down 

South, p. 68; Contract Information, p. 69; Sales 

Slants, p. 71. 


The Spectator’s New Look 
HE cover design and other art work in this month’s 
issue is the work of Alex. D’Amato, one of New 
York’s leading commercial artists. The staff hopes that 
these changes and the others planned for succeeding 
issues will receive your approval. 
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UIVERSILY UP HECHIGAN LIBKAKIES 





Life Insurance 


GROWTH — GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
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Something Ol 


HE new law in New York State permits life 

insurance companies to invest three per cent of 
their assets or one-third of their surplus (whichever 
is lower) in common stocks. Further, shares invested 
in must be listed on a national exchange, and they must 
have had a record of ten years earnings of at least 4 per 
cent. There is a further limitation that no life insur- 
ance company may buy more than two per cent of 
the outstanding stock of a company, nor can a life 
company invest more than one per cent of its own 
assets in any equity. 

The general satisfaction over the new law gives 
occasion to review an old record dating back to 1905 
when the restrictive law 0n common stocks was being 
formulated. At that time life insurance companies 
had only seven per cent of their assets in stocks of 
any description. In 1905, even as now, it was life 
insurance that was the best investment. As one man 
said in 1906, “I have put money equivalent to a life 
insurance premium into stocks, bonds, a savings bank 
and real estate, and the life insurance plan makes 
all the others look like counterfeit money.” 
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HE new law of New York, now signed by Governor 

Dewey, which permits limited ownership of common 
stock by life insurance companies was much desired. 
New vistas are opened by it over the investing area. Not 
only will the new law afford the companies the direct 
benefit from the higher investment yields on risk capital, 
but indirectly the competition from the better earning 
records on common stock will cause a re-evaluation of 
bond offerings and anticipated issuance on higher return 
levels for even the highest ratio securities. 

On a broader front it may be said that the entire 
national economy will be affected favorably by the intro- 
duction of a buyer of sound securities whose prime assa) 
will seek stability, integrity of management. continuity of 
operation and consistency of yield. Life insurance com- 
panies seek securities on a long-range program and not 
on speculation. Their purchase will encourage worth) 
enterprise and the stamp of approval which life insur- 
ance purchases will bring to a company will give it new 
and strong support from the investing public. 
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Editor THE SPECTATOR 


In Action 


(P{HE magnitude of life insurance is not told by a recital of statistics, 

imposing as they are. There is, of course, pride of achievement and sense 
of well-being that comes from contemplation of the great aggregates that 
are compiled by the many units of the ifistitution of life insurance. The 
pride is the primary reaction of the executives and agents of life insurance 
companies, while the gratification comes from those millions of policy- 
holders who feel that they have been confirmed in their judgment by 
millions of others in their purchase of the protection life insurance affords. 

The business of life insurance, moreover, is impressive to the public 
and students of the economic and social structure of America and of the 
other countries of the world impressed by the fact that this great human 
organization now protects perhaps eighty million people through two 
hundred thirty-five billions of insurance outstanding and that this insurance 
is backed by sound resources totaling sixty-five billions of dollars with an 
annual income of about ten-and-a-half billion dollars. There is nothing in 
the story of America which better enables a concrete appraisal of the will 






of the people to stand on their own feet and undertake responsibility for “2 
their own destiny than do these results of life insurance. = 
Individual companies, it seems obvious, to dramatize their own con- 23 
tribution in this over-all portrayal of the force of life insurance in building 35 
the nation must herald the results that they have individually achieved. xa 
Policyholders and potential buyers of insurance will naturally want to know oa 

how the companies they are interested in have fared in comparison to the i 
; record compiled by the institution. No public statement is more important << 
to a life insurance company than the presentation of its annual statement. 4 
From it the ability of management and the efficiency of the field force 4 
are easily appraised. THE SPECTATOR in this issue proudly acclaims iz 
the story written by life insurance in 1950 and sets forth that with few >2 
exceptions all of the life insurance companies have participated in the Ss 

achievement. 
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Something Bissicimil Something a 4j 
ie 

T lunch recently several life agents fell to discussing yee: is long ago and all the secrets that at 
=) 


man may fathom from nature will never return its 
dawn or yet its sunset. On some far distant to- 
morrow its sins and its graces, its virtues and its vices 
will be reviewed to gain glory forever more for 
some, and damnation for eternity for some others. 


who is the best man to solicit—the easiest, least diffi- 
cult—among business and professional men. 

One agent—they are all about equally successful in 

their chosen calling—expressed it as his opinion that men 





in commercial lines are the more receptive to a life insur- 
ance proposition, because, being business men, they have 
a clearer and better appreciation of investment, the safe- 
guarding of income and property, of protection against 
misfortune and business reverses. 

Ot professional men, the consensus of opinion decidedly 
favored successful lawyers, because most lawyers are keen 
as te contracts, and readily grasp the provisions of an 
insurance contract. Another reason why lawyers are good 
patrons of life ‘insurance is because, as a class, they live 
up to. or about up to, their incomes, and, as a class, they 
die poor, unless they carry a good line of insurance. 
Hence they seek to provide for dependents by means of 


life insurance. 
THE SPECTATOR 


Today in the mind of everyone there is some appre- 
ciation of the varied moral and social import of their 
every action and omission. Regardless of any man’s 
moral code there is an inherent human agreement 
that the acceptance of a sacrifice to care for a respon- 
sibility is to be acclaimed. There seems common 
understanding despite avowed skepticism of some 
that a good deed will live in a just memory and be 
a claim in a land where the yesterdays and tomorrows 
are an ever-present today. While there may be ques- 
tion of the material wisdom of protecting a loved one 
or a dependent against possible sorrow, there never is 
question of the moral and spiritual worth of such an 
outlay. Should today become yesterday with a duty 
neglected, the regret tomorrow may be of little avail. 
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You Must Try to see her as they do who have crossed an 
ocean to find her: rising from the sea and tall against 

the sky. 

Then you will know why it is not strange to love, with an 
ardor beyond words, a two-hundred-ton woman of copper, 
a woman named Liberty. 


There are other statues in the world—there are the marble 
women of the museums—and many are made with 

greater art. But when have you ever seen in a museum 

an old man with the whip-scars of tyranny on his back, 
looking at a statue with tears in his eyes and his head 
bowed in thanksgiving? 

When have you seen another statue which the kids from 
their schoolrooms come to visit, clambering wide-eyed 
through the vast open heart of her, learning the shape and 
comeliness of this shining thing they own named Liberty? 


Where can you find another country where Liberty 


stands bright and pleasant at the door, saying: 


5 £2 





Where she 1s, there 1s home 


“If you believe in me, come in and be one of us?” 


Long before the people of France gave us her image 

in metal, she was here in spirit, her light already in the door. 
She had come in storm-tossed vessels like the Mayflower, 
in sailing packets heavy with ice, in iron steamers caked 
with rust. Sometimes by first-class and sometimes by 
steerage she came, sometimes in silks, sometimes in rags. 
But always she came in the hearts of the bold and hardy 
ones in every land, those who dared to choose freedom, 
those who could leave their settled ways and say: 
“Where she is, there is my home.” 


Yes, you must see her as they do who have crossed an 
ocean to find her. Then you will know how young and fine 
she is, how rare in the world, how hard to win. 


And you will know why we must always act in such a way 
as to make her feel at home with us . . . this spirit of liberty 
so precious to us all, 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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— brings rain, the baseball sea- 
son, warmer weather and THE 
SPECTATOR’S Annual Statement Issue. 
The following pages are a financial 
record of life insurance in 1950, a 
record that continues to indicate the 
growth and stability of United States 
and Canadian life insurance com- 
panies. Also featured in this issue are 
reports of stewardship by the chief 
executive officers of a number of com- 
panies who, from their vantage-point 
as business leaders, are able to indi- 
cate significant trends. 

This of THE SPECTATOR 
boasts changes in the make-up of the 


issue 


magazine and especially a new cover 
design that took form in the collec- 
tive minds of the staff and on the 
drawing board of Alexander D’ Amato, 





well-known commercial artist of New 
York City. Did you notice the array 


of annual statement booklets on the 
front cover? The 
shows the staff checking the mount- 
ings of the booklets before the photog- 


picture below 


rapher took the cover shot, (I. to r.) 
this reporter and his cigar, John Mc- 
Carthy, associate editor, and Frank 
Malley, managing editor, The Spec- 
tator Property Insuranee Review. 


ROUND-TABLE ROUNDUP: De- 
spite the magnetic attraction of the 
Kefauver Committee hearings that 
went out over television to sets in 
rooms at New York’s Park Sheraton 
Hotel, the Eastern Round-Table of tho 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion held its own and proved to be a 
most profitable two-day session. . . 
Chairman of this year’s program was 
Miss Margaret Divver, advertising 
manager of The John Hancock. . . . 
Featured speaker was Reginald T. 
Clough, president and editor of TIDE 
magazine. . . . Expanding the life in- 
surance business is one of the best 
ways to combat inflation according to 
Mr. Clough. . . . TIDE’S President 
contrasted business conditions during 
World War II with business prospects 
at the present time. . . . It was his 
conclusion that the market for life 
insurance could be expanded through 
a sound advertising program. 
Discussions were held on national 
advertising by life companies, policy- 
holder and public relations, agents’ 
magazines, sales aids, and direct mail. 












. .. The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held in historic Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., October 29, 30, and 
31... . David W. Tibbott, advertis- 
ing director of the New England Life 
will be the meeting chairman. 


| the presidents’ comments to fol- 

low much attention is given to 
INFLATION—the reason being that 
it is of A number 1 importance to 
life insurance and consequently to the 
nation. 

Most company presidents in their 
annual report to their company’s 
policyholders have called attention to 
the anti-inflation program, summariz- 
ing the six principle checks to infla- 
tion. Briefly they are: (1) increase 
of production in industry for defense 
needs and civilian necessities; (2) 
support increased taxes to place de- 
fense efforts (as nearly as possible) 
on a “pay-as-you-go” basis; (3) in- 
sistence that non-military expendi- 
tures be cut as much as possible; 
(4) acceptance of curbs on credit; 
(5) saving money; (6) buying only 
what is needed. 


Doseph M. McCarthy 
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THE SPECTATOR records another year of progress 


as indicated by the annual statement reports of 


the nation’s leading life insurance companies. 


Manhattan Life (New York City) 


OTAL admitted assets and insur- 

ance in force reached record highs 
in 1950, the company’s centennial, and 
uew paid-for Ordinary life insurance 
totalled $47,610,622, a record. This 
represented a gain of 55 per cent over 
the 1949 paid-for volume of $30,714.- 
618, including revivals and increases. 

Insurance in force stood at $253,037,- 
872 on December 31, 1950, a gain of 
14 per cent over the $221,529,769 in 
force on December 31, 1949. Admitted 
assets reached $60,861,012 at the end 
of 1950, an increase of 11 per cent over 
the figure of $54,932,286 at the close 
of 1949, 

Premium income during 1950 was 
$10,437.982 and $8,801,587 in 1949. 
Payments to policyholders and _ bene- 
ficiaries was $4,463,509 in 1950 com- 
pared with $3,817,866 the previous year. 
Since organization, the company has 
paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
in excess of $160,502,781. 

The company’s yield on its invest- 
ments, after allocation of charges for 
general overhead, was 3.11 per cent in 
1950, as against 2.93 per cent in 1949. 


Penn Mutual (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


NSURANCE in force on the lives of 
more than a half-million policy- 
holders reached an all-time high of 
$2,920,506,809. The company’s assets 
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reached $1,299,606,607, an increase of 
$58,940,983. The net rate of interest 
earned by the company on its assets was 
3.07 per cent. 

New business totalled $285,127,397, 
which represented an increase of $50,- 
625,665 and a gain of almost 22 per cent 
over the 1949 figure. More than 49,000 
new policies were paid for in 1950 and 
the total number of policies in force 
was 765,448. 

During 1950, almost $77,000,000 was 
paid in benefits to policyowners and 
beneficiaries. Benefit payments reached 
one of the largest totals in the com- 
pany’s 103-year-history — averaging al- 
most $6,500,000 per month. 

Net income for the year was $18,252,- 
386. A total of $12,550,000 was set 
aside for 1951 dividend payment to 
policyholders. 


Union Labor Life (New York City) 


N 1950, the company broke every 

record established during its quarter 
of a century of operations. It sold twice 
as much insurance during 1950 as it did 
the year previous. 

New paid-for insurance totalled $74,- 
903,047. It brought the total insurance 
in force up to $316,830,195 as of De- 
cember 31, 1950. The increase in force 
over 1949 was 28 per cent. 

During 1950 the company made total 
payments to policyholders and _ bene- 


ficiaries of $4,877,763. Total premiums 
received during 1950 were $7,140,772. 
This measures 15 per cent more than 
during 1948. 

After setting aside reserves require 
by law and provisions for all other lia 
bilities, the company has $2,537,97) 
1epresenting contingency reserve and 
surplus. These items represent an in 
crease of 24 per cent over 1949. 

Total assets at the end of 1950 were 
$13,178,118, a gain of $2,568,424 ove: 
the previous year. On the last day of 
1950, the company’s combined capital 
stock, surplus and contingency reserves 
amounted to $3,412,971. This is equal 
to 26 per cent of its total assets or total 
liabilities, capital and surplus. 


The Mutual Benefit (Newark, N. J.) 


OTAL assets were $1,299,447,693 

at the end of 1950, a gain of $61.- 
096,357 over 1949. The interest rate 
earned on investments increased from 
3.12 per cent in 1949 to 3.17 per cent 
last year. Income from invested assets 
increased $2,500,000 in 1950, with the 
greater part of the net gain due to a 
larger percentage of mortgage loan and 
real estate investments. 

Surplus increased $3,115,608 to a 
total of $41,091,882, a gain of 8 per 
cent, as compared with an increase o! 
5 per cent in liabilities. 

Insurance in force at the end of 1950 
totalled $2,956,067,256, as against 
$2,818,521,202 at the beginning of the 
year. Income from premiums paid by 


policyholders was $103,926,275, an in- _ 


crease of $4,590,229 over 1949. 

Policyholders and _ beneficiaries re- 
ceived payments of $69,122,116. This 
included 15 claims, totalling $64,009, 
due to death in the Korean war. 


Northwestern Mutual (Milwaukee) 


EW insurance of $455,000,000 was 

paid for during 1950 for a record 
average face amount of $6,729 per 
policy. Total insurance in force was in 
excess of $6,300,000,000 on over 1,400,- 
000 policies at the year end. 

For 1950, income was $365,600.000. 
about 63 per cent coming from pre- 
miums, 24 per cent from investmenis, 
and 13 per cent from other sources. A 
record amount of $182,000,000 of bene- 
fits paid covered death and endowment 
proceeds, dividends and other payments. 
About 45 per cent of the benefits were 
paid to living policyholders. 

In addition to the benefits paid from 
1950 income, the sum of $137,600.00 
was credited to policy and other legal 
reserves for payment of future bene!its. 
and $8,800,000 was credited to con- 
tingency reserves. Additions to con 
tingency reserves, including $2,100.00 
from the 1949 tax reserve. totalled $'0. 
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900,000. Total contingency reserves are 
now at $167,500,000, a ratio of 7.1 per 
cent to reserve liabilities. Assets reached 
$2,600,000,000. Net income earned on 
investments averaged 3.15 per cent dur- 
ing 1950. compared with 3.13 per cent 
for 1949, 


Equitable of jowa (Des Moines) 


EW life insurance paid-for during 
the year amounted to $113,797,- 
935, an increase of 5.7 per cent over 
1949. Insurance in force increased 
$61,839,511, bringing the total in force 
at the end of the year to $1,100,656,283. 
Surplus funds increased in 1950 <o 
$1,233,545. and the resulting surplus 
together with capital stock amounted to 
$18,243,567, the largest in company his- 
tory. Assets increased $25,173,109 for 
the year, resulting in total assets at the 
end of 1950 of $424,862,527. 


Life of Georgia (Atlanta) 


OTAL life insurance in force 

amounted to $731,158,978 in 1950, 
a gain of $87,964,302. Assets increased 
19 per cent to $55,918,386. Payments 
to policyholders and __ beneficiaries 
amounted to $8,067,621, up $579,160. 
Policy reserves were $38,561,093, up 
26.82 per cent. Surplus funds and capi- 
tal amounted to $11,768,766. 

Of the total life insurance in force, 
$628,432.877 was Weekly Premium, 
$102,726,101 Ordinary. Ordinary paid- 
for amounted to $45,793,759. Total pre- 
mium income was $35,859,919. 


National Life of Vermont (Montpelier) 
—— for 1950 totalled $452,819,- 


881, an increase of 6.8 per cent. 
Surplus was increased during the year 
by $1,805,055, to a total of $21,922,196. 

Six million eight hundred fifty thou- 
sand dollars has been set aside to pay 
dividends on an increased scale during 
1951. This is the largest sum allotted 
in dividends for any year in the history 
of the company. New life insurance 
sold in 1950 amounted in volume to 
$122.688,000, the second largest volume 
of business for any year of the com- 
pany’ history. 

Interest earnings for 1950 averaged 
3.42 per cent net before Federal income 
taxes and 3.7 per cent net after taxes, 
Which is only a shade less than the 
3.38 per cent in 1949 when the company 
was not subject to a Federal income 
tax. An increase in insurance in force 
of $77,231,621 brought the 1950 in 
force total to $1,138,243,841. 


Washington National (Evanston, Ill.) 


5 Te insurance in force at the end 
of 1950 was $659,541.305, a ‘net 
gain of about $60,000.000 over 1949. 


Admitted assets showed an increase of 
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INTEREST RATES-EARNED AND REQUIRED 


INTEREST MARGIN 


1929 32 35 
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INTEREST RATES—EARNED AND REQUIRED AT METRO.- 
POLIT AN LIFE: For more than 20 years, the rate decreased quite 
steadily to a low point of 2.94 in 1947. There was a slight increase 
in 1948 and 1949. In each of the past two years the rate earned 


at Metropolitan has been 3.07%. 


$11,051,011, reaching a total of $134,- 
378,333. Surplus at the end of 1950 
was $13,762,117. This represented a 
gain of $423,791 over the previous year. 
Contingency reserve was_ increased 
$1,100,000, to reach $5,500,000. Capital 
was increased from $5,000,000 to $7,- 
500,000. Combining capital, surplus 
and contingency reserve, the company 
has excess security to policyowners of 


$26,762,117. 


Atlantic Life (Richmond, Va.) 


SSETS increased more than $5,000.- 
000 during 1950 and amounted to 
$62,148,975 at the close of the year. 
New insurance placed during 1950 
totalled $28,314,401 and insurance in 
force now totals $250,592,909. Policy- 
owners reserves reached $49,903,797, 
and increase of more than $3,000,000 
over the 1949 total. Payments to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries amounted to 
$3,374,030 during 1950. 


United Benefit Life (Omaha, Neb.) 


HE company reached the $813,367,- 
610 mark of life insurance in force 
in 1950 and placed a total of $139,458.- 
844 of new business. Policy reserves, 
capital and surplus to policyholders 
totalled $130,346,564, a gain of over 
16 per cent for the year. 
Total premium income for 1950 of 
$88,484,667 represented an increase of 
$3,358,180 over 1949. The gain in total 


assets equaled $4,071,846 to bring the 
standing to $104,722,680 as of the end 
of the year. 


Monarch Life (Springfield, Mass.) 


EW life insurance paid-for totalled 

$44,914,061, compared with $32,- 
062,394 in 1949, a volume of 40.1 per 
cent greater than in 1949. Life insur- 
ance in force reached a new high of 
$161,651,129, an increase of 22.9 per 
cent over 1949. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during 1950 amounted to $5,- 
529,440, an increase of 12.9 per cent 
over 1949. The company experienced 
the largest growth in assets in its his- 
tory. This increase was $3,586,739, or 
14.0 per cent over 1949. Reserves and 
liabilities increased $2,928,251, or 14.1 
per cent. Assets of the company ex- 
ceeded the obligations by $5,482,659, 
or 13.6 per cent more than on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949. With assets of $29,248,- 
547 to $23,765,888 of reserves and other 
obligations, the company has $123.07 
of assets for each $100.00 of liabilities. 


Connecticut Mutual (Hartford) 


TOTAL of $63,768,406 was paid in 
benefits to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries in 1950. New life insurance 
was the largest. ever recorded in the 
history of the company. The total of 
$241.635,977 represents an increase of 
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$30,555,879 or 14.5 per cent over the 
year 1949 and 7.5 per cent over the 
year 1947, the previous record year. 

During 1950, life insurance in force 
increased $151,680,203 to a total of 
$2,111,696,076. Total assets of the com- 
pany at the end of the year were $837,- 
199,422. Net return during the past 
year on total invested assets was 3.64 
per cent as compared with 3.55 per cent 
for 1949, 


Phoenix Mutual (Hartford) 


EW insurance paid-for totalled 

$103,427,000. Insurance in force 
increased $51,226,000, making a total in 
force of $1,117,286,000. Total assets 
now stand at $541,595,025. Payments 
to policyholders and _ beneficiaries 
amounted to $26,912,000. 


New York Life (New York City) 


IFE insurance in force aggregated 
$10,585,587,438 under 3,959,160 
policies as against $9,970,371,347 under 
3,864,338 policies at the end of the 
previous year. Payments to living 
policyholders amounted to $140,420,485 
and to beneficiaries, $94,466,289. The 
comparable figures for the preceding 
year were $131,802,411 and $88,447,839. 
Assets of $4,907,729,002 were re- 
corded at the close of 1950, compared 


with $4,674,990,644 at the previous 
year-end. Liabilities of $4,559,916,790 
for 1950 compared with $4,366,397,324 
at the end of 1949. 

Surplus funds held for general con- 
tingencies were increased from the 
1949 total of $283,593,320 to $302,812,- 
212 for 1950. 

New life insurance sales amounted to 
$1,012,322,500 in 1950, the first year 
in the company’s history in which new 
business exceeded one billion dollars. 
The increase over 1949 was $159,- 
937,000. 


The Prudential (Newark, N. J.) 


OTAL insurance in force at the end 
of 1950 amounted to over $34 bil- 
lion, an increase of $2,798,000,000 for 
the year 1950. Total assets for the past 
year reached $8,924,379,362 as against 
$8,325,414,772 at the end of 1949. 
Total production of paid-for new busi- 
ness, including group insurance, 
amounted to more than $4,250,000,000. 
Exclusive of group insurance, a total 
production of over $3 billion was more 
than half a billion greater than the pro- 
duction for the previous year. New 
ordinary insurance led with an increase 
of $303,000,000, weekly premium busi- 
ness followed with an increase of $181,- 
000,000, and monthly premium business 
showed an increase of $46,000,000. 


THE PROVIDENT MUTUAL 1950 INSURANCE DOLLAR 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL INCOME DOLLAR: During 1950 the 
dollars coming into the Provident Mutual of Philadelphia totaled 
$83,329,000. On the average, each dollar of income was mode up 
of 50 cents of premiums paid by policyowners and beneficiaries. 
On the outgo side 54 cents of each dollar went for payment to 
policyowners and beneficiaries, 35 cents to increase funds held 
for their benefit, and 11 cents for operating expenses. From the 
above diagram it can be seen that for each 68 cents received from 
policyowners and beneficiaries, 89 cents was paid to them or added 
to funds for their benefit. 
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Group life insurance production was the 
standout for 1950 with a total of $1,169.- 
000,000 being written. 

During the year the company paid 
claims amounting to $623,000 on live: 
of men killed by enemy action in Korea 


Massachusetts Mutual (Springfield) 


IFE insurance in force at Decembe 

31, 1950, totalled $3,162,199,260 
as against $2,948,495,000 at the end o: 
1949. New production was the best i 
the company’s history. In the Ordinary 
department, 41,747 new policies provid- 
ing life insurance amounting to $294.- 
952,158 were placed, as well as 1780 
individual annuities providing annual 
incomes of $896,609. In the Group de- 
partment, $52,915,741 of Group life in- 
surance was sold. The combined pro- 
duction of life insurance in both de- 
partments amounted to $347,867,899, a 
21 per cent increase over 1949. 

Assets increased by $82,000,000 in 
1950 to a total of $1,395,000,000, with 
the greatest increase occurring in mort- 
gage loans, which now stands at $262.- 
000,000. The net rate of interest earned 
for the year was 3.09 per cent. 


Connecticut General (Hartford) 


IFE insurance in force at the end of 
1950 was at a new high level of 
$3,591,450,991. New life insurance 
issued during the year was $410,922.- 
308, a substantial gain over the pre- 
vious year. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during 1950 amounted to $61.- 
366,215, approximately $8,500,000 more 
than in 1949, bringing the total paid 
since organization to $746,760,039. 
Funds for additional security to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries were increased 
by $7,630,569 to a total of $65,835,308, 
including capital stock of $6,000,000. 
Assets totalled $842,856,562 and obliga- 
tions $777,021,254. The net interest 
rate earned on assets remained almost 
unchanged at 3.22 per cent in 1950 
compared with 3.21 per cent in 194%. 


Occidental Life of California 
(Los Angeles) 


HE company closed 1950 with $2.- 
742,650,760 of life insurance in 
force marking its greatest growth in 
history. The in-force increase of $57+4.- 
937,365 was more than twice the com- 
parable 1949 figure and represented 4 
27 per cent growth for the year. 
Ordinary in-force increased 22 per 
cent to the new high figure of $1,719. 
710,185. Group in-force increased 35 
per cent to cross the billion mark ‘or 
the first time and reached $1,022,9'0, 
575 at year’s end. 
Total new paid-for life business ‘” 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE LAPSE RATES: After the low lapse 
rates of 1944 or 1945, the rates slowly increased until 1950, when 
this trend was reversed, so that the rates for 1950 are lower than 
for 1949. While the great improvement shown since 1932 extends 
to all branches of the business, it is particularly noteworthy for 


debit business. 


cluding Group, and not including 
revivals and increases, was $686,756,- 
599. The increase over the 1949 volume 
which marked the best previous year 
was nearly 60 per cent. Ordinary sales 
totalled $471,080,124 for a 35 per cent 
gain while Group sales reached $215,- 
676,475 for a gain of 168 per cent over 
1949. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries increased 18 per cent over 1949, 
the largest previous year, and totalled 
$31,457,349 in 1950. Company assets 
mounted to $278,320,001. Surplus as 
regards policyholders, which includes 
capital and unassigned surplus, in- 
creased to $26,405,723 and gave Occi- 
dental a ratio of more than $1.10 of 
assets for each dollar of liabilities. 


Provident Mutual (Philadelphia) 


EW insurance paid-for in 1950 
totalled $114,486,000, a 20 per 
cent gain over the 1949 figure of $95,- 
594,000. The average amount per new 
policy reached a new high of $7,657. 
Insurance in force increased $50,- 
412,000 in 1950 to a total of $1,398,- 
600,000. Company assets at year-end 
amounted to $650,228,000, a growth of 
$29,222,000 over 1949. The contingency 
reserve held for the protection of policy- 
owners increased by $2,816,000 in 1950 
to a total of $37,819,000. 
On the company’s total investment 
holdings in 1950, the actual net rate of 
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return, after deducting investment ex- 
penses, was 3.11 per cent. This com- 
pares with 3.10 per cent in 1949 and 
2.93 per cent in 1947, the low point. 


; Kansas City Life (Kansas City, Mo.) 


OTAL insurance in force at the end 

of 1950 was $853,262,321, repre- 
senting an increase of $52,757,022 over 
the 1949 total. Assets increased by $14,- 
012,278 over the past year and now total 
$238,325,301. Contingency funds and 
surplus were increased to $9,900,318. 


Manufacturers Life (Toronto) 


EW business for 1950 exceeded 

$179,000,000, constituting a record 
for the company and an increase of 14 
per cent over the previous year. Life 
insurance in force at the end of 1950 
totalled $1,309,000,000. Assets amounted 
to $413,855,443, an increase of $35,500,- 
000 over 1949. 

New sales in the United States in 
1950 amounted to over $55,000,000, 
which was 30 per cent of the company’s 
total for the year and insurance in force 
in the United States now amounts to 
over $357,000,000. 


Metropolitan Life (New York City) 


AYMENTS to living policyholders 
or beneficiaries in 1950 exceeded 
$837,000,000, the largest such total for 






any year in the company’s 83-year 
history. Of this sum, $286,000,000 was 
in death claim payments, $171,000,0U0 
in matured endowments and annuity 
payments, and nearly $90,000,000 in 
disability, accident and health, and 
surgical, hospital and medical expense 
benefits. 

During 1950 the funds held by the 
company for the benefit of its 33,000.- 
000 policyholders passed the $10 billion 
mark. At the end of the year the total 
was $10,338,000,000. 

The statutory reserve was $8,784.- 
000,000, and the total of other obliga- 
tions amounted to $932,000,000. A 
surplus of $622,000,000, about 6.4 per 
cent of the total liabilities, was held 
for contingencies. 

At the end of 1950 the life insurance 
in force was $45,425,000,000, an _in- 
crease in outstanding life insurance 
of $3,725,000,000 during the year. This 
was made up of $21,930,000,000 of 
Ordinary; $10,464,000,000, Industrial; 
and $13,031,000,000, Group. 

Life insurance issued during 1950 
amounted to $3,573,000,000, of which 
$1,798,000,000 was Ordinary insurance; 
$719,000,000, Industrial; and $1,056.- 
000,000, Group. 

The amount set aside for dividend 
payments to policyholders in 1951 is 
$172,477,246. Of this, $76,065,246 is 
for Ordinary policyholders; $50,224,- 
000 for Industrial policyholders; $31, 
125,000 for Group policyholders (ex- 


cluding accident and health), and 
$15,063,000 for accident and health 
policyholders. 


The net interest yield, after deducting 
investment expenses, averaged 3.07 per 
cent in 1950, the same as in 1949. 


Bankers National Life (Montclair, N. J.) 


EW paid-for business (including 
reinstatements and additions) 
amounted to $24,721,135, of which 


Ordinary accounted for $19,624,096, an 
increase of 25 per cent over 1949 and 
the largest volume of Ordinary in the 
company’s history. The total increase 
for all types of policies was $11,558.- 
829 in 1950, making a total in force 
at the end of the year of almost $173. 
000,000, represented by 63,520 policies. 

Assets increased $3,479,000 during 
the year to a total of $33,213,700. The 
net earned rate on assets during 1950 
was 3.22 per cent compared with 3.24 
per cent in 1949, 


John Hancock (Boston) 


HE issuance of nearly one and one 
half billion dollars of new insurance 
in 1950 brought the total of life insut 












ance in force to $11,400,000,000 at the 
end of the past year. Assets gained 
9.8 per cent, an increase of $263,000,000 
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TWO YOUNG PEOPLE join their 
lives together. They buy a home. They 
raise a family. 


\ man with an idea borrows capital. 


He starts a business. It succeeds. 


A boy goes to college. He becomes a 
doctor, lawyer, teacher, engineer, or 


husinessman. 


That's faith—American style—in ac- 
tion. Faith in self, in country, in the 
future. Faith translated into terms of 


effort, energy, and enterprise. 


Here at the Provident Mutual we see that 
kind of faith in action. Millions of dollars 
invested in life insurance every year are part 
of it. They form the sound, basic pattern 
that helps to make dreams come true. For 


Piiladelphia, Pennsylvania 


beyond the immediate family protection these 


insurance dollars provide, they go on to 
strengthen our whole economy — building 
new industries, expanding old ones, helping 
to stimulate the huge production program 
on which the future of the nation rests. 


Because we, too, have faith, and take a 
special pride in seeing it justified, we are 
happy to report the past year’s accomplish- 
ments of Provident Mutual. During 1950, 
our insurance in force increased to a new 
high of $1,398,600,000. New insurance paid 
for totaled $114,486,000, an increase of 20 
per cent over 1949, and our total assets 
reached an all-time high of $650,228,000. 


We think this evidence of practical plan- 
ning on the part of so many people is the 
clearest proof that American faith in the 
future of the individual and of the nation 


works out because it’s faith in action. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 








PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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86+4 ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1950 





ASSETS 

U. S. Government Bonds . $148,813,890.30 
Other bonds . . . . 300,112,270.04 
Mortgages on realestate 124,007,924.41 
Sarees 23,466,250.00 
Loans on policies. . . 22,280,719.21 
Realestate . . . 8,951,672.35 
Cash on hand and in banks 5, 813,961.48 
Accrued interest. . . 4,118,971.47 
Overdue interest. . . 288,694.60 
Deferred and uncollected 

net premiums, etc. .  6,373,403.90 


Total admitted assets $650,227, 757.68 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for policies and 


supplementary contracts $566,61 1,869.05 
Dividends left with company 19,115,207.32 
Dividends set aside for dis- 

tribution in 1951 . .  5,487,000.00 
Premiums paid in advance § = —- 7,615, 735.36 
Policy claims. . . . 1,747,021.37 
Estimated taxes accrued, 

payable in 1951. 1,602,682.26 
Miscellaneous liabilities .  4,523,025.47 
Total liabilities . . . $606,762,540.83 
Special reserve . ‘ 5, 706,096.00 
Contingency reserve 37,819,120.85 
Total, a as Ge 
eset nt 5650 227,757.68 


A copy of the Company's Annual 
Report, including a list of bonds 
and stocks, will gladly be sent on 
request. 
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TRENDS IN INVESTMENTS AT PROVIDENT MUTUAL: The 
substantial changes in investment classifications from 1946 to 1950 
are shown in the above diagram. For example in the five year 
period, investments in mortgages and real estate increased 8.3%. 
Since the end of World War II, Provident Mutual’s investments 
increased $103,000,000, from a 1946 total of $536,000,000 to last 
year’s aggregate of $639,000,000. 


to a total of $2,960,000,000. Liabilities 
and special surplus funds, stood at $2, 
748,000,000 and unassigned surplus was 
$212,000,000 or 7.85 per cent of the 
liabilities. The average net rate oi 
interest earned on total invested funds 
gained from 2.96 per cent for 1949 to 
3.02 per cent in 1950. 

New investments of $426,008.000 (ex 
clusive of short-term governments and 
policy loans) were made during the 
year. Of this amount, 58 per cent was 
placed in bonds; 11 per cent in stocks; 
30 per cent in mortgage loans; 1 per 
cent in real estate. 


Republic National (Dallas, Texas) 


IFE insurance in force increased to 

a total of $310,369,600. Assets in- 
creased by $2,162,889, to a total of $51,- 
837,405. Total premium income stood 
at $8,885,779, including $6,226,799 ap- 
plied on life contracts, and $2,658,980 
on accident and health policies. The 
company’s capital and surplus at the 
close of the past year totalled $1,328,462. 


New England Mutual (Boston, Mass.) 


NSURANCE in force at the end of 
1950 amounted to $2,922,000,000, ar. 
increase of 6 per cent over the previous 
year. New insurance issued in 1950 


totalled nearly $279,000,000, a 13 per 


























The Union Labor Life Sparks The Nation on Welfare Trend 
A Company is Only as Big as Its Progress. Compare 1950 with 1949. Only by such comparison do figures mean 
so much: 
THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1950 
Assets Liabilities, Capital and Surplus ; 
Cash 1 $ 514,004.01 Statutory Policy Reserves .... $ 7,227,235.18 
443,537.47° 5,707,877. 40° 
Bonds 6, 198,284.00 Reserve for Policy Dividends, payable in 1950 | 037,825.58 
5.573,173.00* 953,655. 70° 
Stocks (Cumulative Preferred) vy yd Policy Proceeds and Dividends left with Company cats 308 08.88 
030. 244,527.47° 
sastgnges en Real Gitate 38 4 AIL other Liabilities .... " 1,237,449.69, 
Ree! Gate Ouned — Contingency Reserve for Group Life Insurance 750,000.00 
Loans to Policyholders . 233,433.74 550,000. 00° 
200,910.38* General Contingency Reserve — 750,000.00 
Shares of Insured Savings & Loan Assns. 150,000.00 675,000.00° 
NONE Capital Paid Up ... 875,000.00 
Premiums deferred and in course of collection. 1 eee, A 875,000.00° 
Accured Interest, etc. 68,686.44 Ceagee Saye oe od 
63,068.40* , ~ 
Total Assets 13, 178,117.69 Total Liabilities 13,178, 117.69 
10,609, 933.81* 10,609,933. 81° 
* Denotes figures for previous year 
Total Insurance in force on New Paid For during 1950 was 
December 31, 1950, had reached $316,830,195. $74,903,047 as against $38,598,459 in 1949. 
This is an increase of 28% over December 31, 1949. 
Full portfolio of INDIVIDUAL ¢* GROUP Policies 
. - 
The Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 
Executive Offices—570 Lexington Ave., N. Y., N. Y. General Offices—200 East 70 St., N. Y., N. Y. g 
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cent gain over 1949. Net gain from in- 
surance operations and _ investments 
amounted to $25,000,000, a gain of $2,- 
000,000 over 1949, 

A sum of $16,000,000 was allocated 
for 1951 dividends, $1,600,000 more 
than last year and the largest distribu- 
tion in the company’s history. A gain of 
$87,500,000 in assets brought total re- 
sources to $1,700,000,000. Life insur- 
ance and annuity reserves were in- 
creased by nearly $70,000,000. In 1950, 
$61,000,000 was paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries exclusive of dividends 
of more than $14,000,000. Net return 
on investments in 1950 was 3.3 per cent. 


Lincoln National (Fort Wayne, Indiana) 


EW paid business for the year 

totalled more than $671,000,000, 
an increase of more than $71,000,000 
over the amount reported for 1949. In- 
surance in force gained more than 
$352,000,000 during the year to a total 
of more than $3,840,000,000. The com- 
pany’s total income for the year was 
more than $101,000,000. 


Pan-American Life (New Orleans, La.) 
VER $103.000.000 of new insurance 


was sold in 1950, an increase of 


more than $12,000,000 over 1949. 
Assets of the company now exceed 
$115,000,000. 


Southland Life (Dallas, Texas) 
N 1950, assets increased over $50.- 
000,000 to a total of over $138,.900.- 
000. Life insurance in force increased 
over $259.000.000 to a total of over 
$661,000,000, with protection provided 
to over 500,000 policyholders. 


Shenandoah Life (Roanoke, Va.) 


T the end of 1950, insurance in 
force reached $368.267,870. As- 
sets totalled $31,253,971. Capital, sur- 
plus and contingency funds amounted 


to $3,600,000. 


Western & Southern Life (Cincinnati, 0.) 


NSURANCE in force for 1950 

amounted to $2,185,060.162, an in- 
crease of $129,846,636 over 1949. As- 
sets reached a level of $423.007,869. 
The company has 4,000,000 
Policies in force. 

Last year, $22,315,486 was paid to 
policyholders, bringing the total since 
organization of the company to $387,- 
073,917. 


The Travelers (Hartford, Conn.) 


NEW life insurance, excluding in- 

creases and additions under Group 
Policies, amounted to $971,000,000 in 
1950, about $252,000,000 more than in 


over 





1949. Total life insurance in force at 
the end of 1950 was $10,517,000,000, 
consisting of $6,652,000,000 Group in- 
surance and $3,865,000,000 other than 
Group. Total insurance in force at the 
end of 1949 was $9,539,000,000. 


At December 31, 1950, total surplus, 
special reserve, and capital amounted 
to $221,715,101, compared with $201,- 





850,129 at the end of 1949. In 1950, 
the net rate of interest received on in- 
vestments was 3.10%, compared with 
a rate of 3.07% in 1949. 


Pacific Mutual (Los Angeles, Calif.) 


EW life insurance of $175,378,830 
in 1950 brought life insurance in 
force to $1,067,381,047, a figure that 





Connecticut- General 


Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 





FRAZAR B. WILDE 
President 


EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1950 


OBLIGATIONS 
¢ Funds set aside for future payments to policyholders and beneficiaries $678,894,919 
Money paid to policyholders and beneficiaries, and put back with the 
Company to be held on deposit at interest. Also premiums paid 
in advance by policyholders 68,885,656 
Participating policy dividends payable in 1951 3,424,672 
Taxes payable in 1951 4,559,564 
Special funds set aside chiefly because present interest rate is less 
than is guaranteed in certain policy contracts 19,000,000 
All other obligations 2,256,443 
Total obligations $777,021,254 
Capital stock $ 6,000,000 
¢ Contingency funds 25,289,000 
Surplus 34,546,308 
Total to provide additional security for policyholders and beneficiaries 65,835,308 
Total $842,856,562 
+ These funds shown in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and Tennessee state- 
ments differ slightly because of technicalities in the laws of those states. 
ASSETS 
Bonds $436,260,776 
Stocks 21,884,927 


First mortgage loans 


319,962,512 


On city and farm properties (including FHA home loans and 
loans under the veterans’ home loan program of $99,873,010) 


Real estate (including $2,518,421 for Home Office) 


Loans to policyholders 
Bank deposits and cash 
Other assets 


19,075,340 
16,307,201 
10,190,563 
19,175,243 


Premiums in process of being collected, accrued interest on in- 


vestments, etc. 


Total assets $842,856,562 


Insurance in force, December 31, 1950 $3,591,450,991 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES - 
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$1,597,000.000. The rate of interest 
earned on the assets in 1950 was 3.61% 
as against 3.48% in 1949. Over 47% of 
the company’s assets are invested in 
the United States where 38% of its 
total business ‘is in force. 


North American Reassurance 
(New York City) 


IFE remsurance in force at the end 
of 1950 was $436,386,000. Company 
assets totalled $35,253,050 as of last 
December 31. Policy reserves were 
$24,385,546; capital, $2,000,000: and 
surplus, $5,794,774 in 1950. 


Equitable Society (New York City) 


T the end of 1950, life insurance in 
force totalled $15,278,000,000. New 


tops all previous company records. This 
total includes Group life insurance of 
$142,847,000. A total of $28,972,570 
was paid to policyholders and benefici- 
aries. 

Assets reached a new high of $395.,- 
931,782 at the end of the past year. 
Interest earned on invested assets, net, 
after taxes, was 3.27°), an increase of 
04% over 1949. 


Sun Life Assurance (Montreal) 


HE company wrote $441,000,000 «1! 

new life insurance in 1950, an 
18.4% gain over the preceding year. 
Total life insurance in force amounted 
to $4,462.000,000 in 1950, a gain of 
6.6% over 1949. Assets increased by 
70,000,000 in 1950, and now stand at 
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Ordinary life insurance paid-for during 
1950 amounted to $752,000,000 and new 
Group life insurance amounted to $658, 
000,000. 

Assets listed at the close of 1950 
totalled $5,701,865,000, an increase ot 
$446,257,000 over 1949. Against the 
total net earnings of $159,900,000 from 
insurance and investment operations, 
the Society made additions to reserves 
of $10,800,000 and set aside $80,650,000 
for dividends to policyholders in 1951. 

Total payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1950 amounted to 
$371,500,000, of which $121,800,000 
were death claims and $249,700,000 
(67 per cent) were benefits to living 
policyholders. 


American United (Indianapolis, Indian3) 


URING 1950, insurance in force 

increased by more than $26,000,- 
000 to an all-time high of $448,000,000. 
Assets now total $90,500,000 and, after 
providing for all statutory reserves and 
all other liabilities, margins for con- 
tingencies were increased by $492,000, 
bringing the total to $8,985,000. 


Philadelphia Life (Philadelphia) 


EW business paid-for in 1950 

amounted to $32,000,000, an in- 
crease of 18 per cent over the $27,000,- 
000 paid for in 1949. Insurance in 
force showed a corresponding gain from 
$120,000,000 at the beginning of 1950 
to more than $140,000,000 at year-end, 
an increase of 17 per cent. 


National Life & Accident 

(Nashville, Tenn.) 

OTAL life insurance in force on 

December 31, 1950. was $2,569.000.- 
000, representing a gain of $253,000,000 
during 1950. Assets increased during 
1950 by $36,700,000 to an aggregate of 
$347,866,000. 

In the past two years, the company 
has increased its total outstanding life 
insurance by more than half a billion 
dollars, and in the past decade, total 
life insurance has been multiplied about 
three and a half times. 


Acacia Mutual (Washington, D. C.) 


OTAL insurance in force on De- 
cember 31, 1950, was $1,060,786.- 
183, an increase of $10,535,217 over 
1949. The company sold $162,967,277 
of new insurance over the past year. 
Total admitted assets were $226,187.623. 


Life Insurance in the U. S. A. 
(1950); Life Insurance writ- 
ten and in force in U. S. A. 
(1950)—See Tables starting 
on page 26. 
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“Inflation is a national problem of utmost concern to every citizen . .”” 


Great-West Life 


Winnipeg, Canada 

IFE insurance has enjoyed another 

year of tremendous growth and 
development in both Canada and the 
United States. This extension of bene- 
fits and services to an ever-increasing 
group of policyholders, taking place 
in a period when national and inter- 
national dangers threaten us, provides 
living testimony to the confidence our 
citizens have in the institution of life 
insurance. 

The private ownership of life insur- 
ance in our two countries now totals 
more than $240 billions. Yet the per- 
centage of our total national incomes 
that is being used to purchase life in- 
surance is less than it was ten years 
ago. The average amount of life in- 
surance owned per family is still be- 
low one year’s average income per 
family. Moreover, when this vast 
amount of protection is measured in 
terms of today’s purchasing power, 
many policyholders should be aug- 
menting their life insurance pro- 
grams. This represents a great chal- 
lenge to all of us and the life in- 
surance industry is striving, through 
the efforts of its representatives, to 
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increase the amount of family pro- 
tection. 

The market for life insurance is an 
expanding one. Population and na- 
tional incomes are increasing and 
with the natural desire for protection 
in an uncertain world, it is expected 
that 1951 will be another year char- 
acterized by expansion and achieve- 


ment. 


W. P. Riley 
President Board 
of Directors 


The Guardian 


New York, N. Y. 


E all know what has happened 
to the purchasing power of our 
dollars in recent years—yes, even in 
recent months. The steady rise to 
record heights in our rate of employ- 
ment, coupled with higher and higher 
wage scales, has produced an un- 
paralleled volume of money available 
for spending. Despite increased pro- 
ductive capacity, our demand for 
goods and services has exceeded the 
supply with the result that prices have 
been bid up steadily. 
Now we face the urgent necessity 
of diverting a part of our productive 
capacity to the manufacture of huge 


EXECUTIVES 


quantities of goods and equipmen! 
required by our military and foreign 
aid programs. This is the kind of pro- 
duction that means more wage dollar: 
in the hands of consumers with a 
lessened supply of civilian commodi- 
ties for which to spend them... . 

Upon every American rests a vital, 
individual responsibility to counter- 
act this threat in every way possible. 
The Congress, recognizing the dange: 
inherent in this situation, has already 
enacted increased taxes for individ- 
uals and for corporations. A further 
rise in taxes to a level unprecedented 
in our history is in prospect. 

The Federal Reserve Board and 
other governmental agencies have 
tightened consumer and real estate 
credit regulations. Imposition of 
wage and price controls on a broad 
scale are intimated. But more than 
increased taxes and regulatory restric- 
tions by government edict are needed. 
The responsibility, as | have said, is 
an individual one. It can be met only 
through voluntary adoption of certain 
fundamental principles of living by 
each of us. 

These principles are exemplified in 
the current campaign of newspape! 
advertisements being carried on by 
the life insurance companies of 
America and their agents through the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

We recommend them to you for 
serious consideration and, we hope. 
adoption in your personal program to 
make our nation strong, both in a 
military and in an economic sense. 
Inflation—aptly termed the enemy + 
“sixth column” —seriously _ bleeds 
both sources of our country’s strength. 


James A McLain 
President 


Metropolitan Life 


New York, N. Y. 
NFLATION is a national problem 


of utmost concern to every citizen. 
and particularly to life insurance 
policyholders and others who save ‘or 
the future of themselves and their 
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QMMENT ON STATE OF THE BUSINESS 


families. This is true not only as to the 
inflation that has already occurred, 
but more particularly as to that 
which will result from our defense 
effort, unless effective measures to 
check it are taken by government, 
business and individuals. As citizens, 
we should urge proper governmental 
action designed to safeguard the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and co- 
operate wholeheartedly in our indi- 
vidual spheres in the support of all 
necessary measures. The sacrifices 
required now will “pay off” in future 
years. 

Every dollar that you set aside for 
life insurance not only affords the 
protection for which it is intended, 
hut also is an anti-inflationary influ- 
ence. Such dollars are removed from 
competition for the limited amount of 
consumer goods that will be available 
as the defense effort proceeds. 


Charlies G. Taylor, Jr. 
President 


Lincoln National 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 
YHE necessity of being ready is 
always with us. We must have 
money for current expenses. We also 
need ready cash to meet emergencies 
or grasp opportunities. If we live 
long enough. we must have income 
for retirement. If we die, our families 
need money with which to clean up 
final expenses, perhaps pay off a 
mortgage. and meet continuing living 
e\ penses. 

Being ready is our business. Our 
policies are contracts which agree to 
provide definite benefits at a time 
which may be indefinite and far dis- 
tant. 


A. J. McAndless 
President 


The Prudential 
Newark, N. J. 
TEXHE past year has been of great 
significance to America and to 
P-udential. The closing days of 1950 


b: ought us once again into a war-time 


economy; this time to meet the threat 
of Communistic aggression. Guns, 
ships, tanks and planes must be pro- 
duced with utmost speed. A united 
America in action offers the sole hope 
for survival of the free world. 

The demands of a large-scale mobi- 
lization are not easily met, and every- 
one is sure to feel the pressure finan- 
cially, and in other ways. This finan- 
cial pressure will be due to taxes and 
inflation. During this period, high 
Federal taxation is unavoidable. But 
there is much that can be done to con- 
trol inflation. The government can 
move to control it most effectively by 
reducing non-military spending to an 
absolute minimum; by collecting 
enough taxes to avoid going deeper 
into debt; by striving for economy in 
unavoidable expenditures. And you 
and I can help control it by confining 
our purchases to necessities, and by 
putting as much as possible into sav- 
ings. 


During World War II, Prudential 


dollars helped produce essential war 


material. Today, savings of policy- 





holders in life insurance are again 
available to help finance the defense 
of our freedom. 

During 1950, our 75th year, the 
number of Prudential policyholders 
rose to 27 million. Our anniversary 
was marked—most aptly, we felt—by 
extending protection to additional 
thousands of people through indi- 
vidual policies and Group programs. 
Endowment, death and emergency 
benefits helped save homes, keep 
families together, educate children 
and provide retirement income. 

Through our mortgage loans, home 
and farm ownership has been made 
possible for thousands of American 
families, and through other Pruden- 
tial investments, many businesses, 
large and small, have been helped to 
expand and modernize. This has r2- 
sulted in added national employment 
and production. The returns on such 
investments enable us to set insurance 
premiums far lower than would other- 
wise be possible. I am happy to in- 
form you that dividends, which fur- 
ther reduce the cost of insurance, will 


“Inflation is 
a national 
problem” 


CHARLES 
G. 
TAYLOR 


President 
Metropolitan Life 
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be, in most instances, larger in 1951. 

Ours is a very warm and human 
business—dealing with the future se- 
curity of the people of two great 





States and 


United 


countries, the 
Canada. To make that security even 
more secure shall be our continuing 


aim. 


Carrol M. Shanks 
President 


John Hancock 
Boston, Mass. 
URING the past year, problems 
which we hoped would not 
occupy our minds and energies so 
soon again have become of dominat- 
Whether the tragic 


events of 1950 foreshadow even more 


ing concern. 


momentous struggle to come, we can- 
not know at this point. But clearly, 
preparedness to meet aggression has 
become our first responsibility as a 
nation and as individual citizens. 
Americans are not only awake to dan- 
ger, they are resolved to defend their 
freedom and the economy upon which 
it is based against any threat... . 

Whatever the final issue, confidence 
in facing the future is justified by one 
great fact: there stands opposed to the 
forces of aggression the mightiest in- 
dustrial machine in history. To its 
matchless performance we already 
owe the downfall of one form of un- 
speakable tyranny and also, let us not 
forget, the highest level of general 
well-being ever known. 

The productive potential of the 
United States is far greater than at 
the outbreak of world war a decade 
ago. During the last five years alone, 
the vast sum of $85 billion has been 
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American business in 


invested by 
plant and equipment. While we may 
be truly thankful for this increase in 
our capacity to produce, there is no 
ground and no time now for com- 
placency. .. . 

At this critical juncture, the part 
which life insurance has to play is of 
crucial importance to the national 
economy. In the pooling and applica- 
tion to industry of the savings of mil- 
lions of policyholders, life insurance 
has made in the past a notably con- 
structive contribution to our economic 
development. Today, saving may well 
be more important than ever before, 





not only to provide the sinews of 
capital formation, but also to main- 
tain economic balance. It is encour- 
aging to note that while some other 
types of personal savings were being 
drawn down during 1950, life insur- 
ance made substantial gains. 
Actually, Americans purchased an 
unprecedented amount of new life 
insurance in 1950. To a degree never 
before equaled, they expressed con- 
fidence in life insurance as a means 
of providing for their own financial 
security and for their dependents. 


Paul F. Clark 
President 


Provident Mutual 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PROBLEM of vital importance 
confronting our country on the 
home front is the menace of inflation, 
evidenced by the decreasing purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. This threat 


concerns immediately all who own 
life insurance, annunities, savings 
bank accounts, and other types of sav- 
ings accumulations, or who are de- 
pendent upon fixed incomes. Indeed 
it should gravely concern every man 
and woman in the nation. Millions 
of persons are alarmed over the rising 
cost of living, but are confused as to 
what they can do about it. The solu- 
tion of the problem is not simple. 
However, several things can be done 
which each of us can . . . support. 
There should be a restriction of in- 
dividual and non-essential Govern- 
ment spending. The defense effort 
will greatly increase the money in- 
comes of many individuals at a time 
when the supply of goods and ser- 
vices available to them is being re- 
duced. In this kind of a situation the 
result is almost sure to be an increase 
in prices, unless individuals exercise 
restraint in their spending. One thing 
each of us can do is to exercise self- 
discipline by increasing our savings 
wherever possible and _ refraining 
from spending for non-essentials. 
Likewise, non-essential Government 
spending tends to raise prices through 
competition in the market place for 
goods, services and labor; and 
through making it necessary for the 
Government to levy additional taxes 
—likely to be reflected in the prices 
of things we buy; or to borrow more 
money. This, in turn, increases the 
cost of the defense program. Each 
one of us should make it clearly 
known to his representatives in both 





Houses of Congress that wastefui 
spending policies of our Governme: 
must be eliminated. 


M. Albert Linton 
Presiden* 
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The Travelers 
Hartford, Conn. 


1 exes problems arising from the un- 
certain international situation and 
the growing threat of inflation in this 
country make it difficult to foretell 
what the impact of general conditions 
will be upon the insurance business. 
it has seemed best for The Travelers 
to proceed on the assumption that 
attention should be focused on the 
business arising from day to day 
without making radical changes of 
policy in the expectation either of a 
global war or of early relief from the 
pressures of mobilization for defense. 


F. W. Cole 
Chairman of the Board 


J. W. Randall 
President 


Equitable Society 


New York, N. Y. 


EGARDLESS of inflation or de- 
flation, war or peace, fire or 
flood . . . life insurance continues to 
be the “best buy” in providing for the 
welfare of your family and in attain- 
ing financial security for yourself. 
Total insurance in force represents 
money held for future delivery. When 
due. every dollar of that sum will be 
paid. But, as a responsible institution 
of thrift with more than six million 
people who look to us for economic 
security, we are concerned with the 
purchasing power of those dollars 
when they become due. For mounting 


_inflation, man-made, threatens not 


only the worth of the dollar but the 
very existence of our national enter- 
prise. 

Indeed this threat is as real and 
deadly as the Red menace against 
which we are arming. But the plain 
fact is that in the fight against infla- 
tion we, as a nation, are hiding under 
the bed! When we freeze wages or 
prices, we are merely doctoring the 
symptoms of the _ inflation-disease 
rather than the disease itself. . . 

There’s nothing mysterious about 
th's inflation. More and more people 
are beginning to realize that the 
stories they read on the financial 


p 


— 


ges of their newspapers have a di- 


rect relationship to the prices of food, 
furniture, and other living essentials 
acvertised in the same newspapers a 


week later. Inflation 1s everybody's 
concern from the Wall Street banker 
to the Missouri housewife. In the fight 
against it, the American people—you 
and your neighbors—must learn to 
look beyond the local grocer’s bill 
and the meat prices in the butcher 
shop . . . you must look to Washing- 
ton, the seat of our Government, 
where the monetary policy is made. 
More than that . . 
you own voice heard among the law- 
makers. Congress should be interested 


. you must make 





in your views on inflation, and your 
Congressman is as close as your near- 
est mail-box or telegraph office. Simply 
stated—the action that you and your 
neighbors take can well decide the 
destiny of our country. That’s what 
we mean by Operation People U.S.A. 


Thomas |. Parkinson 
President 


Executive Comment 
(Continued on page 64) 











Cash in Banks and Office... 
U. S. Government Bonds.... 


Corporate Bonds .......... 


First Mortgage Loans......... 


Loans to Policyowners. .. 


Interest accrued .. 


TOTAL ASSETS ....... 


Legal Reserves on Policies......... 





State, County, and Municipal Bonds......... 
Corporate Stocks ............ Ayes 


Home Office and Other Real Estate... 


oe ae 1.64%, $ 764,084 | 
26.66%, 12,401,761 
4.90%, 2,280,991 | 
17.34% 8,061,420 
2.17% 1,009,600 
34.25% 15,931,430 
ANY, 190,600 
8.54%, 3,974,231 
56%, 262,355 
she 5 3.53% 1,641,386 


Current Net Premiums and all other assets 


RESERVES, LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 








. .$46,517,858 | 


ee ae $38,575,497 











SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








BENEFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE $235,627,57! 


Policy claims in Process of Payment................... 141,614 
Dividends payable on policies..... 707,004 
Dividends left by policyowners to draw interest........... 1,161,474 
UN Ne Oe eae al. Shy cae wanes Kip’ ow Sa 186,374 
Premiums and interest paid in advance and other current accounts 496,397 
TOTAL RESERVES AND LIABILITIES........ . . $41,268,360 
Additional Funds for Protection of Policyowners 
SEE. vs a5 bene kU aMnrsioce ..$ 750,000 
NNN PUNE <5 oc ke. 0 gente Cae eae Lil ON 1,000,000 
Surplus ... 3,499,498 
TOTAL . $46,517,858 | 


GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 
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TABLE | 


LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES—1950 


Data appearing in this table is taken from official Convention Form Annual 
Statements of 270 Life Insurance Companies as filed with The Spectator. 








NAME AND LOCATION 


OF COMPANY 


Acacia Mutual Life, D. C.. 
Aetna Life, Connecticut. . . 

All States Life, Alabama. . 
American General, Texas 
American Home, Kansas 
American Home Life, S. C. 
American Home Mutual, D. C. 


American Hospital and Life, Texas 
American Life and Accident, Kentucky 
American Life and Accident, Missouri 


American Life, Alabama... 
American Mutual, lowa 
American National, Texas 
American Reserve, Nebraska 
American United, Indiana 
Amicable Life, Texas. . 
Atlantic Life, Virginia 

Atlas Life, Oklahoma... 
Baltimore Life, Maryland 


Bankers Health and Life, Georgia 
Bankers Life and Casualty, I!linois 


Bankers Life, lowa 

Bankers Life, Nebraska 
Bankers Mutual Life, Illinois 
Bankers National, New Jersey 
Bankers Security, New York 
Bankers Union, Cotorado 
Beneficial Life, Utah 
Beneficial Standard, California 


Benefit Assn. Railroad Empl., lilinois 


Berkshire Life. Massachusetts 
Boston Mutual, Massachusetts 
Brotherhood Mutual, Indiana 


Business Men's Assurance, Missouri 
California-Western States, California 


Capitol Life, Cotorado 
Centra: Assurance, Ohio 
Central Life, illinois 
Central Life, lowa 
Century Life, Texas 


Church Life, New York 
Citizens National Life, !ndiana 
Coastal States Life, Georgia 
College Life, Indiana 

Colonial Life, New Jersey 
Columbian Mutual, Tennessee 


Columbian National, Massachusetts 


Celumbus Mutual, Ohio 
Commercial Life, Arizona 
Commonwealth Life, Kentucky 


Connecticut General, Connecticut 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Connecticut 


Constitution Life, California 


Continenta! American Life, Delaware 


Cosmopolitan Life, Tennessee 
Country Life Insurance, lilinois 
Credit Life, Ohio 

Cuna Mutual, Wisconsin 
Dunbar Life, Ohio 

Durham Life, North Carolina 


Eastern Life, New York 


Empire Life and Accident, Indiana 
Empire State Mutual, New York 


Equitable Life, lowa 


Equitable Life Insurance, D. C.. 
Equitable Life of U. S., New York 
Expressmen’s Mutual, New York 


Farm Bureau Life Ins., Ohio 


Farmers and Bankers Life, Kansas 
Farmers and Traders, New York 


Federal Life, Illinois 


Federal Life and Casualty, Michigan 
Federal Old Line Life, Washington. . 


Fidelity Mutual, Pennsylvania 
Fidelity Union, Texas 

First National Life, D. C. 
Forest Lawn Life, California 
Franklin Life, Illinois. 


General American Life, Missouri 
George Washington Life, West Virginia 


Globe Life Insurance, Illinois 


Golden State Mutual, California 


Great American, Kansas 


Great American Reserve, Texas 


Great National, Texas... 
Great Northwest, Washington 
Great Southern, Texas 


Great States Life, illinois........ 
ebraska 


Guarantee Mutual, N 


Guarantee Reserve Life, Indiana 
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Yi got hos 


taut $uste! 


Lire oF GEORGIA is moving ahead into its 60th 
year. Founded in 1891, when bustles were the 
vogue, the Company has grown steadily. A 
hustling field organization in 11 Southern states 
sparks this growth. 

Our field men really had hustle last year. They 
increased life insurance in force $87,964,302 to a 
total of $731,158,978. Our assets rose $8,926,665 
and at the end of the year were $55,918,386. 
Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries were 
$8,067,621 . . . this was $579,160 more than 
in 1949, 


To commemorate our 60th Anniversary, we have 
published THE SOUTHERN SENTINEL, a newspaper 
filled with 1891 nostalgia. Write us for a copy. 
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HOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 


’ OUR 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





Sinanttal Statement 
December 31, 1950 


Compiled from Annual Report Filed with Insurance Departments 


ASSETS 

U. S. Government Securities 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 
Stocks 
Mortgages (First Liens) 
Real Estate: 

Offices (Including Branches) 

Investment 
Policy Loans . 
Cash 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Miscellaneous Assets 


Total Admiited Assets 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Policy Reserves . 


Reserve for Sickness and Accident Claims 


Death Claims Due and Unpaid 


Death Claims Reported but Pending Proof ; 


Reserve for Unreported Claims 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 











Estimated Amount Due and Accrued for Taxes 


Reserve for Pension Plan i ae 
Agents’ Bond Reserve and Interest . 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 

Total Liabilities Except Capital 
Capital and Surplus Funds for Further 
Protection of Policyholders: 
Capital 
Unassigned Surplus Funds 

Capital and Surplus . 

Total . 


Per Cent Amount 
18.87 $10,553,259.01 
13.85 7:742,442.44 
2.04 1,140,072.51 
18.12 10,134,464.78 
3.26 1,820,568.26 
3.80 2,124,120,00 
31.77 17,765,552.69 
3.38 1 887,749.91 

-52 293,500.00 
24 132,994.5! 
1.79 998,462.58 
+53 297,254.52 
1.80 1,009,037.59 
.03 18,906.78 
100.00 $55,918,385.58 
Amount 
$38,561,092.89 
202,163.62 
None 
108,972.78 
135,000.00 
700,063.40 
632,254.00 
2,905,048.79 
558,277.50 
346,746.24 


FEA a..2 
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$44,149,619.22 


$ 7,000,000.00 
4,768,766.36 


$11,768, 766.36 
$55,918,385.58 
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vania 


Missouri 
, Wisconsin 


(See supplementary exhibit table Il, pen insurance in force and insurance written by classes on pages 32, 34 and 36) 


NAME AND LOCATION 
OF COMPANY 
Life, Missouri . 


Life and Accident, Tennessee 


National Old Line Life, Arkansas 


Benefit Life, New Jersey 
National Reserve Life, Kansas 


Life of New York 
Fidelity, 
ane A 
Life, lowa 
Life, Vermont 


Co., 
Monarch Life, Massachusetts 


Monumental! Life, Maryland 


Mutua’ 





Guardian Life of America, New York. . 


Gulf Life, Florida 


Guarantee Income, Louisiana 

Kentucky Contral Life and Accident, Ky. 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Kentucky 
Knights Life, Pennsylvania 

Lafayette Life, Indiana 


Jackson Mutual, Illinois... 
Jefferson National, Indiana 
Lamar Life, Missouri 


Home Beneficial Life, Virginia 
Home Life, New York.... 


Home Life, 
Home State, Ok 


Kansas Ci 





North American Reassurance, New York 
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North Carolina Mutual, North Carolina 


Northern Life (Wash.) 
Policyholders National Life, South Dakota 


Pilgrim Health and Life, Georgia... 
Pilot Life, North Carolina........ 
Pioneer Life and Casualty, Alabama 
Pioneer Mutual, North Dakota 


Palmetto State Life, South Carolina 
Pioneer Ins., Nebr. 


Pan-American Life, Louisiana 
Paul Revere Life, Massachusetts 


Peninsular Life, Florida 


Northwestern National, Minnesota... . 
Occidental Life, California 

Occidental Life, North Carolina 

Penn Mutual Life, Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Mutual, Phila., Pa. 


Ohio National Life, Ohio 


North American Life and Casualty, Minn. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Wisc........... 
Ohio State Life, Ohio 


Michigan Life Insurance, Michigan. . 
North American Life, Iilinois 


Mid-Continent Life, Oklahoma... 


Midland Mutual Life, Ohio 


New England Mutual, Massachusetts 


New World Life, Washington 
New York Life, New York 





Midiand National, South Dakota... - 
Midwest Life, Nebraska ond 
Minnesota Mutual Life 

Northwestern Life, Washington 


Pacific Mutual, California. . 


Old Republic Credit, til. 
Pacific National, Utah 


Old American ins., Mo. 
Old Line Life, Wisconsin 


Metropolitan Mutual Assur. 
North American Accident 


Lutheran Mutual Life, lowa........ 
Manhattan Life, New York ane 
Manhattan Mutual, Kansas i 
Maryland Life, Maryland nhers 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Mass... . 
Metropolitan Life, New York........ 


John Hancock Mutual, Massachusetts 
Lincoin National, Indiana ara 
Loyal Protective, Massachusaits 


Life Insurance Co. of Georgia 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
Lincoin Income Life, Kentucky. . 
Lincoln Liberty, Nebraska 


Life and Casualty, Tennessee 
Lincoin Mutual, Nebraska 


Liberty National, Alabama. . 


Legal Standard, Texas 


Nationa 
Nationa 
Nationa 
Nationa 





































A Decade of Rapid Growth 


In the ten years just ended Washington National experienced a sound and’ healthy, 
but rapid, growth. In assets, life insurance in force and premium income the 
company is now about three times the size it was a decade ago. 


LIFE INS. PREMIUM 

ASSETS IN FORCE INCOME 

eae eee . $134,378,332 $659,541,305 $41,281,682 
147,935 OD. ............5 Se 225,392,617 12,539,026 
,778 , 322 Increase .... .. $ 87,456,159 $434, 148,688 $28,742,656 














tt 40th Annual Financial Statement 
209,797 DECEMBER 31, 1950 


304,185 ASSETS RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 


Per Cent 

198, 552 | Cash in Office and Banks............. $ 2,644,916.67 1.97. Legal Reserves to Protect Policy Contracts...... $ 96,369,279.21 

421,611 United States Government Securities.... 27,827,862.21 20.71 Death Claims Due and Unpaid.............. ae 

909, 143 F. H. A. Insured and V. A. Guaranteed 

222,307 Mortgage Loans ......... Ok Oe 

463,243 Other First Mortgages on Real Estate.. 27,915,946.43 20.77 

284 442 State, County and Municipal Bonds... . 1,059,446.96 .79 Expenses and Taxes Payable in 1951.......... 2,639,308.42 

060,219 Canadian and Australian Bonds... ..... 1,198,913.92 ‘89. Advance Premiums and Trust Funds.......... 1,972,715.90 
; SS eee 2,411,119.43 1.79 as e 

tye Public Uiilliy Bends ..............+-. fe yrarsnh gee 13.19 , i a ep err 1,775,769.38 

358 , 268 Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds.... 1,762,215.71 1.31 Reserve for Investment Fluctuation............ 1,000,000.00 

288.472 Common and Preferred Stocks........ Lotoaee0O A017 Toe Risbiiitiet ......000..20..<..c00553. SHR 

231,621 SNe MD oo sid ones bua Bs ore =) ae 

-_ oa Home Office and Branch Office Properties 1,464,215.19 1.09 Excess SECURITY TO POLICYOWNERS: 

‘273.175 Real Estate Sold Under Contract and Capital Stock: 6... 00.602 es ss  G 700 00R0 

493,062 gS a ree 221,886.98  .37 Surplus ..........eeeeeeceeee 13,762,116.55 


216,091 Accrued Interest, Premiums in Course of s ’ 
261 , 757 Collection and Net Deferred Premiums  2.941,995.84 2.19 Reserve for Contingencies ...... 5,500,000.00 26,762,116.55 


136,608 WET x cn ucetdcr chacnatae $134,378,332.90 100.00 IS  icvk.e cbeiewak veka inden $134,378,332.90 


36,309,433.76 27.02 Reserves for Unreported Claims and Claims with 
ag Rh Pe ene Freer 3,859,143.44 
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‘04 2 LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE $659,541,305.00 





ze WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
ce INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON ILLINOIS 


=.= H. R. KENDALL, Chairman R. J. WETTERLUND, President G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 
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PICTURE 


of the solid progress 
made last year by 
Northwestern 


Mutual 


and 


POSTSCRIPT 


on the special 
record set by 
Vorthwestern Mutual 


agents 














1950 FACTS IN BRIEF 
from the 93rd Annual Report to Policyholders of 


the NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


1950 1949 


(Millions) (Millions) 


The Company’s Income... $365.6 (63% from premiums, 24% 
from investments, 13% 


from other sources) $348.5 


Benefits Paid and Credited 319.7 (Paid beneficiaries and pol- 
icyholders; credited pol- 
icy and other legal reserves 


for future benefits) 305.5 
Cost of Operations, Includ- (Home Office operating and 
ing Taxes............. 37.1 investment expenses, 
commissions, fees, taxes) 35.5 
Credited to Contingency (1950 figure includes $2.1 
a rare 10.9 millions from 1949 tax 
reserve) 7.9 
Contingency Reserves. .... 167.5 (Improving the ratiotototal 
liabilities) 156.5 
Set Aside For Dividends.. 39.4 (Continuing 1950 scale) 38.2 
New Insurance........... 454.8 (A record average of $6,729 
per policy) 410.3 
(Billions) (Billions) 
Total MPG. oso ckcces 6.3 (Exceeding 1949 by 5%) 6.0 
BOR. 5.50 ncn ncogyensth 2.6 (Exceeding 1949 by 6%) 2.4 


Net Interest Rate Earned.3.15% (Continuing gradual im- 
swrovement from 3.01% 


in 1947) 3.13% 


These and other facts are presented and interpreted for policyholders in the Annual 


Report now being mailed to them. You're welcome to a copy on request. 

















@ Total insurance in force in all life insurance 
companies combined is $228 billion on 83 million 


lives—or an average of $2747 of life insurance 


protection. 

Contrast this figure with the new record made 
by Northwestern Mutual agents. The average size 
of policy in this company is now $4466. And for 
new business, the all-time record average set this 
past year was $6729 per policy! 


These figures speak eloquently for the calibre of © 


agents which Northwestern Mutual attracts — and 


for the significant advantages which this company 


enables them to offer to their policyholders; 
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TABLE Il 


LIFE INSURANCE WRITTEN AND IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES—1950 


BY CLASSES FOR 270 COMPANIES—YEAR ENDING DEC. 31 


Amounts are in Thousands of Dollars 
























































| Increase in Insurance in Force 
| Insurance Written Insurance in Force During 19! 
NAME AND LOCATION eerie ee Oe re ll Eee 
OF COMPANY | | Insurance | ‘ | 
Ordinary | Industrial Group | Ordinary | Industrial Group in Force | Ordinary | Industrial | Group 
$ $ $ $ $ S| $ $ ei $ 
Acacia Mutual Life, D. C..... 170, 256 ) v4 128 | 1,057,644 ae 3,142 | 1,060,786 103,411 124 
Aetna Life, Connecticut... 342.405 |............| 1,201,808 | 2,847,295 .....+| 6,527,087 | 9,374,382 | 129,895 | 1,057,634 
All States Life, Alabama... - 2,841 21,019 |...... 20,242 58,234 78,476 566 | —2,142 | 
American General, Texas. . ; sad | er cae 115,920 ny -" . 115,920 12, 189 | 
American Home, Kansas. . . . a yt ppegees: sas Sad 27,574 2 mee 27.574 | 1,572 | 
American Home Life, South Carolina 11,100 20, 288 | 1,881]... 
American Home Mutual, D.C... 4,112 | 10,331 28; 10.359 |... 524 —f 
American Hospital and Life, Texas 16,261 |..... 3,649 39,152 11,264 | 50,416 | 6,632 | 2,302 
American Life and Accident, Kentucky 48,995 | 515 91,671 92,186 | -9 7,071 
American Life and Accident, Missouri 408 414 | 3,858 2,841 6,699 | —57 69 | 
| | | | } | } 
American Life, Alabama 5,618 21,107 | 135 | 37,280 24,791 | 407 62,478 | 1,254 | 468 118 
American Mutual, lowa. . 21,674 619 143,873 2,162 146,035 | 11,842 | 463 
American National, Texas | 251,267 204,106 | 8,695 973,466 | 1,201,355 | 25,342 | 2,200,163 | 130,021 | 12,831 | 8,123 
American Reserve, Nebraska 4,794 aw 44,514 | 44,514 | 2,255 | | 
American United, Indiana 70, 583 . 447,988 447,988 | 26,570 | ose | 
Amicable Life, Texas... | 26,452 282 164,703 371 | 165,074 9,624 | 247 
Atlantic Life, Virginia. . 28, 285 30,540 | 152 219,525 30,540 | 527 250,593 13,325 | 30,540 | 142 
Atlas Life, Oklahoma. . 13,957 |..... 27,778 75,210 38,615 | 113,825 5,471 27,681 
Baltimore Life, Maryland. 18,494 eee 95,873 118,951 214,824 10,267 3,763 | 
Bankers Health and Life, Georgia 1,199 26,661 |... ts 7,645 58,379 66,024 718 3,279 
Bankers Life and Cooualty, Ilinois 51,548 9,561 7,390 74,471 8,829 9,054 92,354 | 31,807 | 696 | 6,657 
Bankers Life, lowa 118,533 ; , 254,804 |........ ; 304,837 | 1,559,641 | 49,068 | 68,062 
Bankers Life, Nebraska. 41,006 280, | "9g0;050 | —-22, 138 | 
Bankers Mutual Life, Illinois |, RIES Seer ese 29, 29,963 | 3,595 
Bankers National, New J 24,523 8 172,172 722 172,894 | 11, 536 | 23 
Bankers Security, New York 17,891 158, 199 12,899 | 113,277 126,176 2,773 | 9,696 
Bankers Union, 3,507 34,552 | | 3aiss2| 1.691 
Beneficial Life, 34,338 2,253 231,344 4,284 235,628 | 17,226 1,917 
Beneficial Standard, California 7,166 515 17,796 515 | 18,311 | 2,835 | 515 
Benefit Assn. Railroad Empi., lilinois 9,971 49,447 18, 768 92,727 | 111,495 6,424 47,000 
| } | | 
Berkshire Life, Massachusetts 37,161 ....| 376,218 |... | 376,218 18,079 | | 
Boston Mutual, Massachusetts 16,188 23,479 |... 81,076 113,869 | 194,945 7,268 | 4,040 | 
Brotherhood Mutual, Indiana. . 3,999 pa 45 14,455 856 15,311 3,054 31 
Business Men’s Assurance, Missouri 103,158 6,666 439,047 32,397 471,444 53,558 5,148 
California Western States, California. . 92, 228 | 40,524 495 , 007 133,753 | 628,760 | 51,068 | 30, 080 
Capito! Life, Colorado 9,439 |. 7,922 93,714 2,880 | y 2,240 7,726 
Central Assurance, Ohio 1,317 102 3,874 467 | 4,341 826 —3 
Central Life, Illinois. . 15,812 11,791 1,837 129,794 34,829 1,963 166,586 | 4,513 | 1,092 1,837 
Central Life, lowa ... } 33,590 320,842 : 320,842 19,423 . 
Century Life, Texas 8,745 46,917 46,917 3,711 | 
| 
Church Life, New York 1,662 36 32,585 574 33, 159 631 | 36 
Citizens National Life, Indiana 2,211 4,665 4,665 2,044 | oe 
Coastal States Life, Georgia... 9,663 7,651 2,707 36,215 6,126 | 1,718 | "059 4,753 | 1,321 | —220 
College Life, Indiana Ca esanee) Seema 5 " 37,795 12,430 | | 
Colonial Life, New Jersey 25,313 10,634 148 143,148 98, 695 4,588 | 246,431 15,871 | 1,973 —384 
Columbian Mutual’ Tennessee 3,274 . |} er 27,946 | 248 | 
Columbian National, Massachusetts Sa 36,277 9,015 307,360 18 49, 753 357,131 | 18,441 | 4,930 
Columbus Mutual, Ohio 38, 190 273,823 “rs nf 273,823 | 23,779 
Commercial Life, Arizona 4,548 2 RnR | 97.387 | 539 | | —71 
Commonwealth Life, Kentucky 49, 757 42,613 | 4,279 281,891 184,620 16,944 483,455 | 25,579 | 20,218 3,746 
Connecticut General Life, Connecticut 243,248 316,040"| 1,728,013 1,863,438 | 3,591,451 | 126, 584 | | 283,365 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Connecticut. 243, 208 2 2,111,696 2,111,696 151,680 | 
Constitution Life, California | 8,715 1,891 8,772 37,794 7,313 21,630 66, 737 3,605 | 205 | 6,016 
Continental American Life, Delaware 26 475 3 1,825 3 ee 1,227 242,044 13,646 | 359 
Cosmopolitan Life, Tennessee 183 ) {ea P 987 39,020 |.... 40,007 42 | 3,625 | 
Country Life Insurance, Iilinois 55,690 992 432,660 |.. sibane 3,847 436 507 40,360 | ial 387 
Credit Life, Ohio 142,596 37,914  ° | Sagosaie 19,895 128.317 | 21,161 | | —2,336 
Cuna Mutual, Wisconsin... .. | 3,302 194,912 oS! 7 = 593,351 606.033 | 2,541 | 181,059 
Dunbar Life, Ohio 643 3,895 |. 1,730 4,986 6,716 | 254 | 434 . 
Durham Life, North Carolina. 15,403 27,497 225 78,811 120,857 1,333 201,001 | 8,370 | 1,020 13 
| | 
Eastern Life, New York. . 3,868 2,965 39,408 , 2,852 42, 260 1,800 | 2,507 
Empire Life and Accident, Indiana | 6,565 19,711 34,761 56,360 |.... 91,121 2,816 3,300 
Empire State Mutual, New York 5,298 877 26,445 3,224 849 30,518 3,193 813 
Equitable Life, lowa..... | 114,909 1,100,656 ne 1,100,656 61,840 
Equitable Life Insurance, D. C. | 23,531 154, 718 | "154.746 11,620 | —82 
Equitable Life of U. S., New York 764,270 1,304,201 | 7,815,161 | 7,887,298 | 15,702,459 433,619 | | 4,183,171 
Expressmen’s Mutual, New York 1,708 43, es 43,904 —108 | 
Farm Bureau Life, Ohio. 97,853 8,018 358,914 | 20,319 | 379,233 69, 264 7,270 
Farmers and Bankers Life, Kansas 12,221 112,272 | 112,272 2,764 
Farmers and Traders, New York } 11,313 | 113,600 113 ,600 6,145 
! 
Federal Life, Illinois. . . 19,800 2.476 | 124,904 3 11,120 136,027 8,402 —446 
Federal Life and Casuaity, Michigan 8,402 344 | 20,389 20,733 6,526 344 
Federal Old Line Life, Washington... 2: 226 | 24° 081 24° 081 ~ 11487 | : 
Fidelity Mutual, Pennsylvania 69.544 125 | 659,884 2,044 | 661.928 38,670 | 121 
Fidelity Union, Texas. . 22,647 156 | 90,047 452 90,499 13,766 151 
First National Life, Arizona ye 906 |. 8,215 8,215 118 | - 
Forest Lawn Life, California 2,286 400 | 13,850 399 14,249 418 399 
Franklin Life, IHinois | 231,872 11,183 1,069 882,371 43,207 4,455 930,033 151,404 1,340 979 
General American Life, Missouri 38,946 | 207,487 | 412,644 800,206 | 1,212,850 14,893 141,600 
George Washington Life, West Virginia 1,440 | | 15,873 327 16, 200 —1,695 250 
Globe Life Insurance, Iilinois..... 2,080 | 2 32,670 1,947 34,617 | 950 —90 | 
Golden State Mutual, California | 7,283 | 11,909 | 22,089 36. 205 | §g;29a| 3,477 | 4, 219 | 
Great American, Kansas ‘ 1,459 } 18,036 18,036 | 145 ' 
Great American Reserve, Texas. | 92,501 | | 1,486 | 38,836 , 46,796 4,514 | | = 
Great National, Texas.. ; 9,068 81 57,860 2,413 60,273 5,379 —398 
Great Northwest Life, Washington 2,768 |... | 23,686 23,656 00 | | 
Great Southern, Texas 64, 288 | 6,522 468,983 | | 46,242 515, 225 27,585 4,484 
Great States Life, Illinois. rae 1,396 |. | 10,778 | 10,773 628 | 
Guarantee I, N ETE 30,230 |. | 284,083 284 ,083 13,031 | 
Guarantee Reserve Life, Indiana. . ss) SS AAR 23,989 23,989 | 4,061 | 
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Jefferson Standard’s 
44tH 
* ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1950 


ASSETS 
Percent Amount 
Cash on hand and in banks 1.39 $ 3,695,549.14 


Bonds (Total $76,013,161.99): 


(28.65%) 
United States Government . 14.63 38,815,972.87 
All other . é 14.02 37,197,189.12 
Stocks (Total $23,357, 281. ‘AT: 
(8.80%) 
Preferred (Market value 
$10,217,610.50) . .. . 3.65 9,694,442.86 
Common (Market value 
$18,492,849.00) . .. . 5.15 13,662 833.61 
First mortgages on real estate. 45.47 120,640,309.03 


Real estate (Total 
$12,922,501.15): (4.88%) 


Used or held for home office 
purposes . . << -94 2,494,500.18 


Acquired for hentai? « 3.93 10,413,720.70 
Foreclosed properties and 


sales contracts . .. .- 01 14,280.27 
Loans to policyholders . . . 6.74 17,873,071.98 
Interest and rents due and 

q@ewweg « «© «© © © 8 64 1,703,123.41 
Premiums in course of 

eellecMlem . 2 2 6 te lt ls 2.36 6,266,556.14 
All other assets . . .. - 1.07 2,843.499.25 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. . 100.00 $265,315,053.56 


LIABILITIES 
Percent Amount 
Policy reserves. . .- 73.49 $194,969,693.00 
The amount required, which in 


addition to future premiums 
and interest earnings, pro- 
vides for payment of policy 
obligations as they fall due. 


Benefits in course of payment 

and provision for unreported 

Gammms « 2 + © + ee 8 50 
Policy proceeds and other 

amounts left with the 


1,337,776.70 


company . .- + + + « e 8.59 22,795,552.80 
Premiums, interest and rents 

paid in advance. ° 1.92 5,078,200.16 
Dividends for policyholders - 1.12 2,965,891.67 
Estimated tax liability . . . .33 888,453.29 
Provision for policy revaluation 1.09 2,896,951.00 
Miscellaneous liabilities. . . 71 1,882,534.94 





87.75 $232,815,053.56 
- $ 3,500,000.00 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . 
Contingency reserve . 
Capital stock (1,500,000 

shares—par value 

$10.00) 
Surplus unassigned 

Total Surplus Funds for 

Additional Protection of 
Policyholders . 


TOTAL 


15,000,000.00 
14,000,000.00 


12.25 32,500,000.00 
- 100.00 $265,315,053.56 





*This statement has been filed with the Insurance De- 
partments of the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and 
the 30 states in which we operate, and has been ex- 
amined by A. M. Pullen & Company, Certified Public 
Accountants, Greensboro, N. C 





1951 will be 
Jefferson Standard’s 
“Year of the Billion” 


The 44th Annual Report of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company reflects 
continued growth and progress with the 
coveted goal of a “Billion in Force” clearly 
in sight within a few months. 


eIn 1950 payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries amounted to $11,775,- 
508, bringing total payments since or- 
ganization of the Company to over 


$199 million. 
e Assets of the Company now total 


more than $265 million. 


e@ Total insurance in force exceeds $967 
million. (As of March 15th — $980 


million.) 


e@ Sales of new insurance amounted to 
over $130 million in 1950, a new high 
and a 6% gain over 1949. 


For the fourteenth consecutive year Jef- 
ferson Standard maintained its leadership 
among all major life insurance companies 
in rate of interest earned on invested assets. 
This very favorable rate enables the Com- 
pany to pay 4% on dividend accumulations 
and policy proceeds left with the Company. 


Jefferson Standard Field Representatives are 
TRAINED FOR SUCCESS. A thorough 
training program, combining study courses 
with field work, is designed to broaden the 
underwriter’s knowledge and improve his 
sales technique. 





Jefferson i 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE + GREENSBORO, N. C. 





a 
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TABLE Il 


LIFE INSURANCE WRITTEN AND IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES—1950 











NAME AND LOCATION 
OF COMPANY 


Guaranty income, Louisiana 

Guardian Life of America, New York | 

Guif Life, Florida 

Home Beneficial ae Virginia 

Home Life, New Y: 

Home Life, awh 

Home State, Oklahoma 

IMinois Bankers Life, Ilinois 

Imperial Life, North Carolina 

Independent Life, Maryland | 
| 
| 


Indianapolis Life, Indiana 

Inter-Ocean Insurance, Indizna 

Interstate Life and Accident, Tennessee 

lowa Life Insurance. 
Jackson Mutual Life, Iinois 

Jefferson National, Indiana 

John Han |, Massachusetts 

Kansas City Life, Missouri. 

Kentucky Central Life and Accident, Ky. 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Kentucky 


Knights Life, Pennsylvania } 
Lafayette Life, Indiana | 
Lamar Life, Mississippi. ... | 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia. . 

Life insurance Compeny of Virginia. 

Lincoin Income Life, Kentucky 
Nebraska 


Life and Casualty, Tennessee | 
Lincoin Liberty, 
| 
| 


Lincoln Mutual, Nebraska 
Lincoln National, indiana. 
Loyal! Protective, Massachusetts 
Lutheran Mutual Life, lowa 
Manhattan Life, New York. 
Manhatten Mutual, Kansas 
—— Life, 

chusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Motrovoliten Life, New York 
Metropolitan Mutual Assur., Iilincis 


Michi Life Insurance. . | 


Midwest Life, Nebraska. 
Minnesota Mutual Life 
Missouri Insurance Co. 


Monumental Life, Maryiand 
Mutual! Benefit Life, New Jersey 





Mutua! Life of New York 
Mutual Savings, Alabama. . 

Mutual Savings Life, Missouri | 
Mutual Trust, Illinois Simke 

National Equity, Arkansas. . 
National Fidelity, Missouri... .. 
National Guardian, Wisconsin 
National Life, lowa 

National Life, Vermont | 
National Life and Accident, Tennessee | 


National! Old Line Life, Arkansas | 
National Reserve Life, Kansas 

New England Mutual, Massachusetts 

New World Life, Washington | 
New York Life, New Y: 

North American Accident 

North American Life and Casualty, Minn. 
North American Life, Iilinois 

North American Reassurance, New York 
North Carolina Mutual, North Carolina 


Northern Life, Washington | 
Northwestern Life, Washington 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Wisconsin 
Northwestern National, Minnesota 

Occidental Life, California ; 

Occidental Life, North Carolina 

Ohio National Life, Ohio 

Ohio State Life, Ohio 

Old American Insurance, Missouri 

Old Line Life, Wisconsin 


Old Republic Credit, a 
Pacific Mutual, Californ | 


Pacific National, Utah 
Palmetto State Life, South Carolina 
Pan-American Life, na | 


Paul Revere Life, Massachusetts 
Peninsular Life, Florida 

Penn Mutual Life, Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Peoples Life, D. C. 


Insurance Written 


Ordinary 
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30,951 | 


42,239 


40,210 


418 , 396 


49, 231 


18,992 


17,745 


4,736 
74,054 


Group 
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= 
ao 


S sayiBee 


144 | 
46 | 


135 | 


23,546 


47,358 
922 


451 


67,461 
7 
2,116 
395 


551 
2,268 
53 


73,271 
295 837 


151 








Insurance in Force 


Ordinary 
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TT COULD BE no better summary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
activities and achievements during 1950 than 
the following message with which President 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr. opens the Company’s 
Annual Report to Policyholders. 


““You have every reason to be pleased with 
the results of the operation of Metropolitan 
in 1950. 

“The major test of a Life insurance com- 
pany’s value to the public is in the payment 
of benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries 


and in the increase of the insurance protec- 
tion which the company affords them. New 
high records in each respect were made in 1950. 


‘Metropolitan has been able to maintain 
this year, with minor modifications, the pre- 
vailing dividend scales. The Company has 
also made appropriate additions to surplus 
funds and contingency reserves held for the 
protection of policyholders. This means that, 
with very few exceptions, individual policy- 
holders’ dividends will be equal to, or greater 
than, the dividends paid last year. It is gratify- 


Report to Metropolitan Policyholders for 1950 


ANOTHER YEAR OF OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


ing to report that, notwithstanding increased 
costs due to inflationary trends which have 
affected every business and every individual, 
Metropolitan has thus continued its low cost 
record.”’ 


Whether or not you are a policyholder in 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
you will find the 1950 “Annual Report to 
Policyholders” interesting and informative. 
If you would like to have this booklet, sim- 
ply fill in and mail the coupon below. A copy 
will be sent to you without charge. 





Payments to policyholders and their beneficiaries . . . 
—the greatest sum ever paid in benefits in any one year by the 


Company. 


During 1950 the ownership of Metropolitan Life insurance was 
increased by a record amount of $3,725,000,000. 


High Lights 


$837,000,000 


The total in force was $45,425,000,000 on the lives of 33,150,000 
persons—$21 ,930,000,000 was Ordinary; $10,464,000,000 was In- 


dustrial; and $13,031,000,000 was Group. 


was 3.07%. 


After deducting investment expense, the net rate of interest earned 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS... DECEMBER 31, 1950 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS IN THE COMPANY’S POSSESSION 


Bonds 
U. S. Government 
Canadian Government 
Provincial and danas 
Railroad o>" 
Public Utility . 


Industrial and Miscellaneous . 2,396,007,960.42 
Bonds of the Company’s — develop- 
ment corporations . - «  121,095,071.93 


Stocks .. 
All but $7,452, "502. 2 are . Preferred or Guaranteed. 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ‘ 
Mortgage Loans on Urban Properties . 
Mortgage Loans on Farms . 


Loans on Policies 


Made to policyholders on the security of their policies. 


Real Estate (after decrease by ee of $14,000,000.00 


in the aggregate) . 
Housing projects and other ‘real estate ac- 
quired for investment . 


Properties for Company use 41,516,517.97 All Other Obligations 
Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- 
debtedness (of which $5,149,699.81 is TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 
under contract of sale) . . . . 28,407,945.42 
Cash and Bank Deposits ... 179,412,703.97 Special Surplus Funds 


Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection . 


Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 
Pee 6 Ae wae ce, eS 


‘2, 868, 782, 497. 44 
211,012,588.10 
67,643,429.06 

- 528,591,344.71 
. 1,369,897,129.54 


$1,368,405,298.20 
125,774,985.58 


228,599,995.17 


$7,563,030,021.20 


years. 
161,909,397.72 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
Statutory Policy Reserves 
This amount, which is determined i in : accordance with legal re- 
quirements, together with future premiums and reserve inter- 
est, is necessary to assure payment of all future policy benefits. 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 
Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, and 
other payments, and dividends—left with the Company by 
beneficiaries and policyholders to be paid to them in future 


$8,783,541,759.00 


575,626,718.00 


172,477,246.00 


Set aside for payment in 1951 to those policyholders eligible 


1,494, 180,283.78 to receive them. 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 


41,962,052.40 


have occurred but have not yet been reported to the Company. 


423,056,767.55 


Other Policy Obligations . 


68,842,135.82 


Including premiums received in advance, special r reserves ; for 


284,524,458.56 


150,252,553.13 
81,705,465.77 





- $10,338,071 ,651.68 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 


TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 


Taxes Accrued (Payable in 1951) ‘ 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 


38,016,113.00 
10,000,000.00 
25,479,914.09 


+ $9,715,945,938.31 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


- $115,389,000.00 
-  506,736,713.37 


622,125,713.37 
. $10,338,071,651.68 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $485,501,548.28 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 
In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Statutory Policy Reserves are $8,783,606,754.00. Policy Claims 
Currently Outstanding are $41,962,052.40, and All Other Obligations are $25,414,919.09. 


COPYRIGHT 1951—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 7 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send meacopy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 1950. 








Insurance Company a 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
STREET. 
Home Office: 1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
Pacirié Coast HEAD OFFICE: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. CITY. 


STATE 
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TABLE Il 


LIFE INSURANCE WRITTEN AND IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES—1950 








NAME AND LOCATION 
OF COMPANY 


Peoples Life, Indiana..... 
Philadelphia Life, Pennsylvania 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Connecticut 
Pilgrim Health and Life, Georgia 

Pilot Life, North Carolina 

Pioneer Insurance Company, Nebraska 
Pioneer Life and , Alabama... 
Pioneer Mutual, North Dakota 
Policyholders National, South Dakota 
Postal Life and Casualty, Missouri.. 


Postal Life, New York. 

Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Pennsyivania 
Professional and Business Men's, Colorado 
Protective Life, Alabama 

Provident Indemnity Life, Pennsylvania 
Provident Life and Accident, Tennessee 
Provident Mutual Life, Pennsylvania 
Prudential Insurance, New Jersey 

Puritan Life, Rhode Island ; 

Pyramid Life, Arkansas 


Pyramid Life, Kansas 

Pyramid Life, North Carolina 
Quaker City Life, Pennsylvania 
Reliable Life, Missouri 
Reliance Life, Pennsylvania 
Reliance Mutual, Illinois 
Republic National, Texas 
Reserve Life, Texas 

Rio Grande Nationai, Texas 
Rockford Life, Illinois 


Rural Life, Texas 

Security Benefit Association, Kansas 
Security Life and Accident, Colorado 
Security Life and Trust, North Carolina 
Security Mutual, N: 

Security Mutual, New York 

Service Life, Nebraska 

Shenandoah Life, Virginia 

Southern Farm Bureau, Mississippi 
Southern Life and Health, Alabama 


Southern Life of Georgia 

Southern Life Insurance, North Carolina 
Southern States Life, Texas 
Southwestern Life, Texas 

Standard Insurance, Oregon 

Standard Life, Indiana 

Standerd Life, Pennsylvania. . 

State Farm Life, Illinois 

State Life Insurance, Indiana 

State Mutual, Massachusetts 


State National, Missouri 

State Reserve, Texas 

Sterling Insurance, Illinois. 

Sun Life of America, Maryland 
Sunset Life, Washington 

Superior Life, Pennsylvania 

Supreme Liberty Life, Illinois 
Teachers Ins. and Annuity, New York 
Texas Life, Waco, Texas. ... 

Texas Prudential, Texas 


Texas State Life, Texas. . 

The Travelers Insurance, Connecticut 
Union Central, Ohio 

Union Labor, New York 

Union Life, Arkansas 

Union Life, Virginia 

Union Mutual, Maine 

Union National Life, Nebraska 
United American Life, Colorado 
United Benefit Life, Nebraska 


United Insurance, Iinois 

United Life and Accident, New Hampshire 
United Mutual, New York. . 

United Service, D. C. 

United States Life, New York 

Unity Mutual*Life and Accident, Calif. 
Universal Life and Accident, Texas 
Victory Life Insurance, Kansas 

Volunteer State Life, Tennessee 
Washington National, Illinois 


Webster Life, lowa... dues 
West Coast Life, California. 

Western and Southern Life, Ohio 
Western Life, Montana... . 

Western National, — 

Western Reserve, Texa: 

Western States Life, North Dakota. . 
Wisconsin National Life, Wisconsin 
Woodmen Central Life, Nebraska 
World Insurance Company, Nebraska 


TOTALS—1950 (270 Companies) 
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| Insurance 

Industrial | Group | in Force 

$ $ $ 
5,716 104, 559 
71 140, 282 | 

1,117, 287 

39,958 51,141 
197,022 100,044 533,845 
5 440 | 
7,366 18,609 | 

60,829 

65,030 

chaebicesaced 1 32,305 
268 50,580 | 

100,273 

1,415 11,904 
202,118 | 395,939 

11,561 11,561 
565,522 | 765,024 | 
} 1,398,600 

7,971,989 | 5,749,461 | 34,101,643 
Ris he 1,728 | 12,515 
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Ses 21,014 | 
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94,601 94,601 
115,519 628 142,030 

; 3,367 | 977,193 

87 9, 

32,357 | 310,370 
2,382 549 | 40,574 | 
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771 48,598 | 
sai 

444 116,954 

6,295 142,964 

34,541 275,086 
3,460 94,444 | 
29,565 278,770 | 

22,495 

228,442 368 , 268 

50,212 
109,307 141,733 | 
17,569 33,964 

66,912 240 | 77,197 
32,999 | 

97,074 | 829,222 

531 147,325 

57,582 

| 29,145 

2,171 | 399,500 
211,221 | 
196,234 | 1,280,983 | 

1,757 | 8,737 
1,783 37,436 | 

| 740 41,738 

162,746 | 284.754 
25,601 | 

31,638 | 31,638 
88,824 529 118,661 | 

| 136,963 
48,766 | 

80,754 | | 160,075 
13,784 | 

| 6,651,998 | 10,516,598 
7,734 | 1,434,702 | 

| 274,617 316,830 

12,722 | 65,532 
60,555 71,882 | 
22,832 249,428 
108,500 | 
} 30,120 | 

18,616 813,368 

136, 252 | 1,675 159, 506 
146 115,997 

8,919 19,386 
.732 

195,176 426 , 389 
45, 666 ; 50,539 
62, 239 69, 581 
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13,936 170,700 
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1 87,377 
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Etna Life Insurance Company 

The premium income was $316,948,847, an 
increase for the year of $49,935,780. 
Total insurance in force at the end of the 
year was $9,374,382,305, an increase of 
$1,187,529,505. 
Assets were $1,812,314,530, an increase for 
the year of $169,539,975. 






The 4Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


The premium income was $90,526,044, an 
increase of $3,807,012. 


Assets were $176,817,670, an increase of 
$12,480,174. 


The Automobile Insurance Company 


The premium income was $44,540,179, an 
increase of $2,211,150. 


Assets increased $11,630,232 to $80,896,454. 


The Standard Fire Insurance Company 





The premium income was $7,323,761, an in- 
crease of $884,449. 


(ssets increased $2,058,215 to $15,917,908. 


All Companies 


he total premium income during 1950 was 
59,338,831. 


Vaid to or for policyholders since organi- 
ition, $3,461,697,886. 








Hartford, Connecticut 


FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1950 


Assets 

Liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 


THE AATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Assets 

Liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 


Assets 

Liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 


THE STANDARD: FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets 

Liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ALTNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every 


form of insurance and bonding protection 


Conden. 
ZEINA LIFE 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


“ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 








sed Statements 

















Morgan B. Brainard, President 














$1,812,314,530.42 
1,665,200,309.41 





$58,700,000.00 
20,000,000.00 
68,414,221.01 






$ 147,114,221.01 













$ 176,817,670.01 
122,880,195.46 






$12,500,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
35,437,474.55 $ 







53,937,474.55 






$ 80,896,453.64 
52,348,386.09 






$ 5,450,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
18,098,067.55 $ 







28,548,067.55 











$  15,917,908.07 







9,765,233.06 
$ 950,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
4,202,675.01 $  6,152,675.01 







FIRE AND MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Treasury Bonds 


AILING the accord reached by 
the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve System as “a most heartening 
and important development in the 
fight against inflation,” a committee 
of the life insurance business will 
support the exchange offering of 254 
per cent bonds for the 21% per cent 
issues of December and June 1967-72. 
The announcement was made by 
Carrol M. Shanks, speaking as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on In- 
flation Control of the Life Insurance 
Association of America and _ the 
American Life Convention. The state- 
ment urged all life insurance com- 
panies to support the exchange offer- 
ing, and expressed the hope that the 
new Treasury program would be the 
forerunner of further action by the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve author- 
ities to stem inflation. 

The statement follows: 

“A subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Inflation Control of the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica and the American Life Conven- 
tion had the opportunity for a long 
talk with top officials of the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve System meeting 
jointly. The subcommittee consisted 
of Carrol M. Shanks, president, The 
Prudential; George L. Harrison 
chairman of the board, New York 
Life; and Frazar B. Wilde, president. 
Connecticut General. 

“The Joint Committee believes that 
the recent accord reached by the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System is a most heartening and im- 
portant development in the fight 
against inflation. The Treasury and 
Federal Reserve System deserve high 
commendation for the realistic step 
they have taken. The complete terms 
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with respect to the exchange offering 
of 2%4 per cent Treasury bonds have 
now been announced by the Treasury. 

“The Joint Committee strongly 
urges all life insurance companies to 
support the exchange offering to the 
maximum possible extent. The Joint 
Committee believes that the new Trea- 
sury program is a significant step in 
the right direction in the fight against 
inflation and thinks that it will prove 
but the first measure, growing out of 
the accord, in a continued vigorous 
program by Treasury and Federal 
Reserve authorities to prevent a fur- 
ther expansion of the money supply.” 


Inflation Control Committee 


Members of the Joint Committee on 
besides Messrs. 


Control. 


Inflation 





PROPOSED PRUDENTIAL OF- 
FICE: This picture is an archi- 
tect’s concept of The Prudential’s 
modern midwestern headquarters 
to be erected above the Randolph 
St. Suburban Station on the lake 
front in down-town Chicago. 


Shanks, Harrison and Wilde, are: 
Burke Baker, president, American 
General Life; Morton Boyd, presi- 
dent, Commonwealth Life; Louis W 
Dawson, president, The Mutual Life 
of New York; Robert E. Henley, pres- 
ident, Life of Virginia, Ralph R. 
Lounsbury, president, Bankers Na- 
tional Life, and George Avery White. 
president, State Mutual Life. 


at t tv 


Policy Restrictions 


HE use of a war and aviation 
clause in new policies issued to 
certain types of war risks became 
effective at the New York Life as of 
March 12. The clause will be used 
primarily in new policies issued to 
applicants who are either in militar) 
service or who have been notified to 
report. The vast majority of the poli- 
cies issued by the company will con- 
tinue to be issued without the clause. 
The general war and aviation clause 
to be used will be of the “results” 
type. The war conditions of the new 
clause will be applicable where death 
occurs as the result of war provided 
the cause of death occurs while the 
insured is outside the “home areas” 
(the 48 states, District of Columbia. 
Alaska, Hawaii, Panama Canal Zone. 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and 
Canada) and is in the military, naval 
or air forces of any country at war or 
in any auxiliary or civilian non-com- 
batant unit serving with such forces. 
The aviation conditions provide 
full passenger aviation coverage i” 
the “home areas,” except in aircraft 
being used for military, naval or a. ia- 
tion training or practice purpo-es. 
Outside the “home areas” aviat'on 
coverage is generally provided «1l) 
where the insured is a passenger ) | 4 

















passenger aircraft optrated by an in- 
corporated and governmentally cer- 
tificated scheduled air carrier but 
which is not oper. d for any mili- 
tary, naval or air forces. Subject to 
the payment of an extra premium, the 
policy may provide full aviation cov- 
erage for the face amount within the 
“home areas.” 


Prudential Coverage 








— Aviation extra premium coverage 
which The Prudential stopped writing 
it last July, again is being offered by 
= | that company. Complete coverage is LIAMA NEW HOME OFFICE: The Life Insurance Agency Man- 
esi. | Offered, upon payment of extra pre- agement Association is now occupying this newly completed build- 

v miums, to all pilots and crew mem- ing at 855 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Located about a mile 
bia | bers who are 35 years of age or older from the downtown, business section, the building has been leased 
alle i wh 5 adiiath ‘lit for a long term and was designed especially for the Association’s use. 
and who are not subject to a military ' 
res- ~ 

R. aviation hazard. Fliers who are less 
Na- | than 35 years of age and fliers who ing as a passenger on a commercial should be of vital concern to all in- 
site. are subject to a military aviation haz- _ airline flying on a regular scheduled __ surance people, and of even greater 

ard, will be offered full coverage in route between definitely established concern to those men outside the busi- 
the “home areas” and coverage in airports anywhere in the world. ness who are capable of making pro- 
commercial passenger aircraft outside . « « vision for their declining years but 
the “home areas.” Only when such A Reality who, through short-term thinking, 
overseas flights become military oper- UT , 5 and cannot visualize their situation when 
tion ations is coverage suspended. of ev aa sd anette, veolany they have reached and passed retire- 
| to In the event that an insured airman ; — . ahaared: “ 1948, _ ment age. 
ame “ * including those in charitable institu- 
leaves the “home areas” and for an ; ~ ' eicrhe hie 
s of ; : * tions, 56 had less than $1,000 income 
extended period does no flying for 2 : Purchases 
ised L: ; : a year, according to figures published 
which coverage is provided under the : : Balt ; , 
1 to ane xs recently in The Pilot’s Log, New IFE insurance purchases in the 
policy, The Prudential is prepared to “ , : : hil : 
tary : : England Mutual’s field magazine. United States in February showed 
make an adjustment of his extra pre- 66 - 5 
d to : 2 While 40 per cent of these elderly —_a negligible decrease from the volume 
mium annually following the suspen- ; : : . 
poli- dim ol coverage men have incomes between $1,000 in the corresponding month of last 
con- and $5,000, only 4 per cent have more year, reported the Life Insurance 
ise. iutaad Sita’ Benes Reststetten than $5,000, and 11 per cent admitted © Agency Management Association. The 
ause Mutual Elk of Si York hes cased themselves to be penniless. total in February was $2,355,000,000 
ilts ' he ae oe These figures, based on data se- compared with $2,358,000.000 in 
its aviation restrictions to provide 7 

new , : 7 cured by the U. S. Census Bureau. February of last year. 
eath pilots and other flying personnel in ; : ‘ 

“ded the armed forces with more life in- 
are surance protection while flying in any 000 

the ; ae ee ; 

9 aircraft within most of the Western Monthly purchases of life insurance for February and the first two 
oes Hemisphere months in each of the last two years were reported by the Association 
ibia. ep Gey as follows: 

‘he The liberalized clause is available February Purchases 
ae ‘nly in new policies and provides for (000,000 Omitted) 

. 1 . ; ncrease 
nee the full face amount of an airman’s 1951 1950 1949 1951 over 1950 
a life insurance to be paid if death is Ordinary $1,291 $1,207 $1,154 7% 

used by ait : : Group 640 695 182 —8 
som = vs Oat aircraft accident occur Industrial 424 456 393 —7 

ces. ne within most of the Western Total $2,355 $2,358 $1.729 0 
“ ‘emisphere. The aviation clause pre- : 

; ‘ously used in policies issued to fly- Fiest 3 mentite Pupstnees 

e in , . j , (000,000 Omitted) 
= ‘g personnel did not provide cover- Increase 
aa «ge while the insured was a pilot or 1951 1950 1949 1951 over 1950 
BV 1a ow weendies Ordinary $2,643 $2,347 $2,296 13% 
oses. : : Group 961 898 504 7 
aa The new clause continues to pro- Industrial 819 _ 879 768 —7 
j h de the usual full coverage if the air- Total $4,423 $4,124 $3,568 7% 

ee an’s death is caused while he is rid- ii i A 
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Stepping Along! 


And why not? He consistently re- 
ceives generous Bonuses for produc- 
tion and persistency plus liberal com- 


missions from— 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. STEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE «© ACCIDENT e¢ HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in February were $1,291,000,- 
000, up 7 per cent over February a 
year ago. 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
February amounted to $424,000,000 
a decrease of 7 per cent from the cor- 
responding month last year. 

New Group life insurance amounted 
to $640,000,000 in February, a de- 
crease of 8 per cent from February « 
year ago. These represent new group: 
set up and do not include addition 
under Group insurance contract: 
already in force. 


Total Increased 


In the first two months of the yea: 
total life insurance purchases were 
$4,423,000,000, an increase of 7 pe! 
cent over the first two months of 
1950. Ordinary life insurance bought 
accounted for $2,643,000,000, an in- 
crease of 13 per cent over last year. 
Industrial life insurance purchases 
represented $819,000,000 of this 
year’s two-month total, a decrease of 
7 per cent from last year, while new 
group life insurance amounted to 
$961,000,000, a rise of 7 per cent 


from the first two months of last year. 


AUMMUNNNNN ATOM 


COMPANY NOTES 


OOVAUUTNEOONENORUNTAT LULU LLEEILUU LUGE AAEOUA ST 
“NORDON D. McKINNEY, former- 


ly actuary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, was 
elected a vice-president of SECUR- 
ITY MUTUAL, Binghamton, N. Y. 
... At the NALU, Mr. McKinney con- 
cerned himself with the problems of 
the fieldmen, particularly agents’ 
compensation. . . . He had interpreted 
to the agents an understandable ex- 
planation of Section 213 of the New 
York Insurance Law which sets the 
controls for agents’ compensation. 
Harry C. Hagerty, financial vice- 
president of the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE, was elected a member of the 
company’s board of directors. 
License to do business in the State 
of Connecticut has been granted to 
the POSTAL LIFE, New York, N. Y.., 
by the Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment. .. . The company plans to open 
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general agencies in several communi- 
ties in that State. ... During the year 
1950, POSTAL’S new paid-for busi- 
ness exceeded by 93 per cent the vol- 
ume for 1949 which, in turn, repre- 
sented an increase of 180 per cent 
over 1948... . The company has more 
than $50,000,000 of insurance in 
force. 

Of the 2792 mortgage loans aggre- 
gating $19,149,487 made to war 
veterans by the MANHATTAN LIFE 
from V-J Day to December 31, 1950, 
less than one quarter of 1 per cent 
have resulted in foreclosures. . . . At 
the end of 1950, the company had 
2493 G.]. loans outstanding, for a 
total of $16,218,319, averaging $6,- 
505.54. . . . D. Theodore Kelly, vice- 
president. MANHATTAN LIFE, was 
elected vice-president and _ general 
counsel. 





GORDON D. McKINNEY 


G. D. McKinney, appointed Security 
Mutual vice-president. 


1 NOUN. MU 


CANADA 


{GH 


1950 Statistical Totals 


‘HE Department of Insurance at 

Ottawa reports that during the 
year 1950, the net amount of life in- 
su ance effected in Canada was $1,- 
793,864,211, this being an increase 
ol 0.9 per cent over the corresponding 
ar:ount effected in 1949. 





Of the total amount effected in 
1950, Ordinary insurance amounted 
to $1,394,739,086, Industrial insur- 
ance to $161,107,.251, and Group 
insurance to $243,017,874. 

The total net business in force in 
Canada on December 31, 1950, was 
$15,745,707,067, this being an in- 
crease of 9.3 per cent over the cor- 
responding amount in force at the 
end of 1949. 

Of the total amount in force in 
1950, Ordinary insurance amounted 













































to $11,625,083,025, Industrial insur- 
ance to $1,537,914,420, and Group 
insurance to $2,582,709,622. Cana- 
dian companies carried $10,756,120,- 
942 and British and United States 
companies, $4,989,586,125. 

During the year 1949, the insur- 
ance premiums received amounted to 
$349,813,007 and the annuity con- 
sideration to $52,653,397, while for 
the year 1950, these receipts were 
$370,091,273 and $59,079,132, re- 


spectively. 


LIFE, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENT & HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION 
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TO: Company Magazine Editors and 
Agency Department Officials 


FROM: Kenilworth H. Mathus, 
The Spectator’s “Idea Man” 























“A good idea doesn’t care where it comes from.” So runs 
an old saying. But once you've gotten an idea, from what- 
ever source, the important thing is to do something about it. 
It does no good resting peacefully in your head; the idea 
must be executed, presented, brought to the attention of 
others forcefully . . . The late Theodore Roosevelt once 
said, “If I differ from my fellow man in any respect at all, 
it is simply that when I had an idea, I did something 
about it.” 





In this (second) installment of The Spectator’s “idea 
series,” we continue tabulation of thoughts of interest to 
editors of company magazines, and the agency department 
officials who OK not only the contents of the publication, 
but the budget which makes a good company magazine 
possible . . . Help yourself to anything here you like. 
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HOW TO SAVE YOUR 
COMPANY MONEY 


Look over your business insurance 
policyholders, and others who, while 


carrying adequate personal life in 
surance with you, occupy influentia! 
positions in their respective firms 
Select a few, friendly to you and you 
company, who advertise consume: 
products or services—such as banks 
real estate, resorts, food, clothing, etc. 
Collect a file of their magazine adver- 
tising and sales (consumer) litera- 
ture. . . . When you find attractive 
and suitable art work that would 
aptly illustrate a story in your own 
company magazine, arrange to bor- 
row original art or plates and print 
in your own publication, with due 
credit. . . . They'll give you permis- 
sion, if you give them credit. (Idea 


No. 315) 


Suppose you commissioned a high- 
ly competent artist to paint a series of 
sketches showing early history of the 
company, or perhaps showing the 
development of the industry or prod- 
uct/service as a whole. You could 
run these in the house organ, all 
standard size, with suitable frames 
offered for a nominal sum; use them 
as ads: make up calendars with them: 
or include a few reproductions in 
each annual report—all from the 
same series of plates, and all in one 
or two standard sizes. (Idea No. 316) 


Sometimes it’s possible to so set up 
covers I and IV that they may later 
be re-used as one-sheet mailing pieces. 
Start the story and illustration on I. 
continue on IV. (Idea No. 317) 


Here are several economy ideas 
that might fit in with your own oper- 
ation: 

a. Select the right printer, not (oo 
big and not too large for your par- 
ticular job. (For instance, there are 
some printers especially qualified to 
do an economical job on digest-size 
publications. ) 

b. Plan for all possible re-use 
art work and photos. Often this ca’: 
for a little advance consideration :s 
to just what size you will make the» 
when they first appear. 
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Nested Lang tem 
. 
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TERRITORIES: 
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magic carpet to 


Better Men 
Makes Agency Building Easy 





$10.00 PER MONTH 


© DISABILITY 


2. 


ON ALL POLICIES. 
What everyone wants! 
Gives you an immediate 
edge on competition. 


GOLDEN 
DIRECT MAIL 


—Solves your prospect- 
ing problem! Leads devel- 
oped and pre-conditioned 
... ready for easy sales- 
closing interviews. 


4, 


NON-CONTRIBUTORY 


PENSION PLAN 


Up to $400 per month 
Life-time Guarantee of 
Renewal Income. Plus — 
Commissions and Bonus 
on any insurance you 
write. 


ACCUMULATOR— 
INDEPENDENCE GUARANTOR 
—GUARANTEED MONEY PLAN 


New! Most talked- 
about plans in America! 


Write For Details of The Agency Plan — Inquiries Held Confidential 


The COLUMBUS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Columbus 
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Ohio 
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"Now!" 


Non-Cancellable and 


(Juaranteed Renewable 


HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
and 


Participating 


LIFE INSURANCE 











= hyphan Smt tl 
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c. Use Velox prints for line cuts in- 
stead of halftones. 

d. Use type paste-ins instead of 
hand lettering or expensive hand-set 
composition, for display pages and 
announcements. 

e. Borrow art work from other 
non-competitive companies, custom- 
ers, suppliers, etc. 

f. Paste up art and photos fo 
same-focus shots, then saw up and 
mount afterward. 

g. For reverses, use glossy photo 
stats instead of reverse negative 
photos or engravings. 

h. Save money by having your en 
gravings approximate a square effect. 
when possible. 

i. Use zine for coarse screen Ben 
Days. 

j. Use transparent overlaps on 
color work, in preliminary stages. 

k. Consider combining your July- 
August numbers into one “summer” 
issue. (Idea No. 318) 


So set up an occasional page o1 


pages that tear sheets can be used as 


Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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nailing pieces or small posterettes. 


(Idea No. 319) 


Make your center spread serve a 
lual purpose by so preparing it that 
t may be used for posting on doors, 
in windows or on bulletin boards. 


(Idea No. 320) 


HOW TO PICK AND 
DEVELOP AN EDITOR 


What’s wrong with company mag- 
azines—most of them, that is? It’s 
my personal opinion that about 98 
per cent of all life insurance house 
organs are not as good as they should 
be—and need to be, if they are to do 
well the job they can do. It’s my own 
opinion, too, that blame for this con- 
dition (the poor showing of life in- 
surance house organs as compared 
with other lines of business) is due 
not half so much to the house organ 
editors themselves as to their immedi- 
ate and eventual superiors, i.e., 
agency vice president, and company 
presidents. Fortunately the solution 
is relatively simple—assuming, of 
course, that you have a capable house 
organ editor to start with. 

For any company editor of a sales- 
man’s magazine, there’s no substitute 
for actual selling experience on his 
part, plus the necessary editorial and 








sales-training ability. A background 
0! rate book totin’ and doorbell ring- 
ing will enable him to recognize a 
sales slant when he sees it and will 
make his stuff ring true at the same 
time he talks the language of the 
agent. 

Next in order of importance, in my 
opinion, is giving the editor opportun- 
ity for frequent field trips and a chance 
to peak briefly at agency meetings or 
ati-nd agency dinners here and there. 
M:ny companies fall down on this 
pent, keeping their chief “sales stim- 
waxtor” behind the ivy (or moss) 
covered walls of the Home Office. 

he third important consideration 


is 'o give him enough money to work 








announcing... 


the arrival of Pacific Mutual’s new ESTATE PROVIDER 


POLICY—Juvenile insurance protection that “grows up” 


along with the needs of the young insured. 


Pacific 


= a —————— 


Mutucl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business only through General Agencies 
located in 40 states and the District of Columbia 


3 
< 


with—enough to get and keep a good 
man for the job, and enough to en- 
able him to do a good job with the 
magazine itself. (Idea No. 321) 


HOW TO DEVELOP 
HUMAN INTEREST 


If you have a Home Office maga- 
zine, be it large or small—and what 
company doesn’t? — you probably 
give an occasional writeup to the hob- 
bies of some of the “inmates.” Why 


not go a step further? Instead of 


TH 
of £ 





assuming that each employee is fully 
informed as to exactly which fellow 
workers are also interested in his par- 
ticcular hobby, ascertain this informa- 
tion and give it to him through the 
columns of the magazine. . . . Pass 
out a card to each employee, asking 
him to list thereon information as to 
whether he is an amateur photog- 
rapher, collects dead beetles of all 
sizes, pores over porstage stamps, 
amasses left-handed high button shoes 
of a by-gone era, or makes a big thing 








~ wy v 


ized field. 


INSURAN 








The upsurge of interest in non-cancellable 
Accident and Health insurance has focused 
the attention of progressive underwriters 
on our position of leadership in a special- 


wnat Taens } 
CEYZ COMPANY 


WORCESTER-MASSACHUSETTS 


, Pronk:t. Morringien?: 00 Ss President 
t Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 


NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & HEALTH e LIFE e GROUP 


) 
Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 
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Tue Great.West LIFE 
Reports On 1950 


Tue fifty-ninth Annual Report of The Great-West Life 
reveals that the Company’s record of enterprising develop- 
ment has been accelerated during 1950. 


The highlights, which appear below, taken from the Company’s 
balance sheet and operating statement, indicate the increasing 
magnitude of its services to 470,000 policyholders in the United 
States and Canada. The Company’s overall operations were at a 
most satisfactory level and the results achieved were the most 
favorable in many years. 


1950 1949 

Total Business in 

aaa $1,671,014,073 $1,503,853,469 
New Business................. 259,171,995 228,859,927 
TER 385,335,607 357,621,351 
an ricsricenssncsninsianen 365,129,058 340,030,940 
Capital, Contingency 

Reserve and Surplus. 20,206,549 17,590,411 
Paid or Credited to 

Policyholders and 

Beneficiaries... | 52,223,119 50,118,247 











Yur foiltire ts our business To-day/ 


THE 


CraarWesr Lies 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE— WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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out of collecting miniatures. 
Then, about twice a year, run a list 
of employees, grouping them as to the 
particular hobbies in which they are 
interested. The rest is up to them; 
they'll manage to get together, never 


fear. (Idea No. 322) 


For a salute to leaders, take a 
bunch of successful agents headlined 
in various agency bulletins. Repro- 
duce these headlines on a page in the 
company magazine, and superimpose 
over the entire page, in large letters 
or colored ink, some such phrase a- 
“Going Places”. (Idea No. 323) 


If you have a catchy name for your 
sales bulletin, perhaps you can think 
up an equally catchy name for the 
gang who edit it. . . . “The Phoenix 
Flame,” of the Phoenix Metal Cap 
Co., Chicago, refers thus to its own 
staff: “Kindled by Hig.” And there 
is an “Assistant Kindler,” and sev- 
eral “Contributing Kindlers.” 
Incidentally, this same publication 
makes interesting use of several for- 
mats within a format. One wide col- 
umn (large type) appears in the front 
matter; then two columns to a page. 
with columns of equal width. Next 
comes two columns again, but with 
the one near the margin small in 
width and type size, with the wider 
column in larger type alongside. . . . 
Interesting treatment and affording 
good variety and change of pace 
but you've got to know your typog- 


- 


raphy. (Idea No. 324) 


Champion fare: You've heard of 
“The Breakfast of Champions.” How 
about following through on that little 
concept, for agency and/or compan) 
leaders? Show what among them is 
the most popular food, hobby. book. 
magazine, etc., etc. (Idea No. 325) 


Can you kid yourself? Can you 


(and your associates and superio! 
really take it? If so, about once 


year or so, get out a burlesque issue 
of your own magazine. For sugg¢>- 


—. 


tions, refer to occasional numbers 
college comics which burlesque a P «- 
tional magazine; The Bawl Stre*t 
Journal (Wall Street Journal); e 

(Idea No. 326) 
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For the Christmas issue, have a 
large drawing made of a Christmas 
tree, festooned with ball ornaments. 
Over each ball paste a tiny photo of 
members of the agency department, 
the men of some particular agency, 
etc. (Idea No. 327) 


Occasionally reprint, with permis- 
sion, article of general or allied inter- 
est from trade journals and general 
nagazines. Remember. not all your 
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T00 BIG 


Established in 1871, The Life || 
Insurance Company of Vir- || 
ginia today provides its 
policyowners with more than 
a billion and a quarter dollars — || 
of financial protection. | 


Life of Virginia is a big com- | 
pany, but it is not too big to 
give personal consideration || 
and individual service to the | 
needs and interests of each | 
policyowner, and to take a 
sincere concern in the present 
and future welfare of every 
one of its representatives 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of | 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 














readers have access to all the reading 
matter that you do. (Idea No. 328) 


Who will it be? 
runs a novel series of articles entitled, 
“The Goldfish Bowl.” Names of all 


readers are placed in a giant glass 


A fuel company 


bowl. Before each issue is written, a 
highly placed Home Office man draws 
a number of these names from the 
bowl, and short biogs and photos of 
those thus selected at random appear 
in the forthcoming issue. Result, of 
course, is that any reader knows, 
when he receives his copy, that there’s 
a chance that his own story will 
appear therein. (Idea No. 329) 
Horizons, unlimited. Take a snap- 
shot from several of the upper win- 
dows of the Home Office building. 
Label them “This is what members 
of the - 
have time, if they do have time, to 
look cut the window.” (Idea No. 330) 


department see when they 


HOW TO GET AND PRESENT 
NEWS AND IDEAS 

“The Whizz.” of the Walter W. 
Cribbins Co. of San Francisco, ends 
its issue with: “Got any ideas? What’s 
not included in “The Whizz’ that you’d 
like to see here—short of a new edi- 
tor. of course?” (Idea No. 331) 


LIFE INSURANCE OWNERSHIP 
IN U. S. BY AGE GROUPS 


Percentage of Spending Units in the U.S 





OWN LIFE INSURANCE 


18-24 68% 

24-¥4 83% 
35-44 85% 
45-54 a 


55-64 73% 
65 come 55% 





OWN $3,000 OR MORE IN POLICIES 





PAY 3% OR MORE OF INCOME 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE 


18-24 33% 
24-34 47% 
35-44 49% 
45-54 46% 
55-64 %% 

65 cover 77% 








INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 








Offer a monthly prize for the Best 
Photo of the Month—of 


homes, children, businesses protected 


babies, 


by life insurance in your company, 


etc. (Idea No. 332) 


Be sure you're on the list to receive 
every agency bulletin—not only regu- 
larly, but promptly. (Idea No. 333) 


Each December or January, run a 
Picture Story of the Year’s Events. 


(Idea No. 334) 








FAMILY INCOME 


Also offered for the 
first time to Diabetics 


* One Year, 5 Year Non- 
Renewable, 10 and 15 
Year Term 


x Half Rate Plans 
* Double Protection to 65 


* Reduced Extras on 
Endowments 


* $75,000 Limit: Ages 20-60 


Branch Offices in the Following Cities 


Baltimore Honolulu Portland 
Chicago Lansing Saginaw 
Cincinnati Los Angeles San 
Cleveland Newark Francisco 
Detroit Philadelphia Seattle 
Hartford Pittsburgh 


Also licensed in the District of 
Columbia, Arizona and Idaho. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST THEN 


MANUFACTURERS 
NSURANCE aias ih 
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On field trips, take with you a wire- 
tape recorder. Record your talks and 
interviews with agents and managers. 
Abstract and condense when you get 
back to the Home Office. (Idea No. 
335) 

Consider sometimes presenting 
your product or service with glamor 

one month, as “Seen in the best of 
society by ———™; another month, as 
sports heroes. leading lights of stage. 
screen, radio or television. etc. (Idea 


No. 336 ) 


Utilize the Inquiring Photographer 
technique, and run a series of Minute 
Interviews with policyholders, lead- 
ing agents, company officials, etc. 
(Idea No. 337) 


Try the “not guaranteed” approach. 
Say you're promoting some new sales 
material to the field. “Not guaran- 
teed.” you relate, “to make you a 
millionaire producer overnight. But 
use this right, and use it consistently, 
and there’s a better than even change 
that in time you'll up your production 


Whe writes what 





writers. 


See Postal — or any of its General 
Agents for all regular forms of Par- 
ticipating Life, Endowments and 
Term, plus: 


@ Modified 5-30 Payment Life and 
Modified 4 Whole Life 

@ Monthly Decreasing Term for 
Mortgage Redemption 10 to 25 
years 

@ Single Premium Life and Refund 
Annuities 

@ Complete Juvenile Plans 

@ Family Protector and Ideal 
Provider 





POSTAL LIFE writes precisely the policies you want, 


and need, in serving your clients—as agents, brokers or surplus 


Friendly Underwriting Consideration given to your surplus business 


Choice agency territory is available in New York State and 
Connecticut for aggressive producers with executive capacities. 


uns 


Roy A. Foan, Agency Vice President 


POSTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





@ Term Riders 10-15-20 Years at 1, 
2 or 3 times the basic policy 


@ Family Income to 2% of Face 
Amount 


@ First Year Dividends not contin- 
gent upon payment of 2nd 
premium 


@ Pro-rata return of Premium on 
death claims 


@ Postal Special Life 

@ Substandard to 500% 
@ Non-Medical Available 
> 


Term to 65 





511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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more than a little.” (This is really 
merely another example of low-pres- 


sure selling practiced by yourself.) 


(Idea No. 338) 
Run a composite drawing or phot 
montage of properties financed by the 


company. (Idea No. 339) 


Automatic news gatherer. Set up 


standard arrangement something like 


this. (a) Every time a Home Office 
official plans a field trip, have him 
circulate a sheet of paper showing 
dates and complete details of pro- 
posed itinerary. This is to be routed 
to and initialed by various officers of 
the company and various agency de- 
partment heads, each of whom writes 
on the sheet any little item affecting 
his own department in that agency, 
that the visitor may mention when he 
arrives in the field. (b) Then set in 
motion a plan to have an automatic 
series of reminders sent out from the 
Home Office at proper dates, so that 
each time the visitor arrives in a new 
city (agency) he will find in his mail 
awaiting him there a contribution 
sheet from and for the company maga- 
zine editor, which asks him to scribble 
on the sheet any worthy item of sales 
or news value for follow up later by 


the editor. (Idea No. 340) 











[ Boston 
Mutual 
C Lf& 


(nsw rance 
, Company 












60TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR | 


Three charter members of the | 
| original group who applied to | 
this Company in 1891 for Family 
Protection are still included 
among the 420,000 policyholders 
we now serve. 





JAY R. BENTON, Presiden‘ 
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WA EMBERS of the House Ways and 
“ Means Committee, moving this 
month into the “final-draft” stage of 
legislation designed to raise between 
$7 billion and $10 billion in new fed- 
eral revenue, are considering several 
proposed methods of taxing life in- 
surance company income. 

Support for the “average-income”™ 
theory of taxation was voiced in a 
public hearing before the committee 
by Claris Adams, president of the 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company, 
and chairman of the joint committee 
on federal income taxation of life 
insurance companies of the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. 


Adams’ Statement 


“| am in favor of the present law 
because I believe that it is fair,’ Mr. 
(dams told the committee. “The ne- 
cessity of averaging grows out of the 
fact that within certain rather strict 
limits, the state laws permit com- 
panies to choose the interest basis 
upon which they value their reserves. 

“The lower the interest assumption 
is, the higher the reserves will be. 
liowever, with companies of equal 
a-sets and equal earnings, unless an 
a:eraging process is indulged in, the 
h'gher the reserve interest assumption 
tle greater the deduction will be. 

‘Therefore, in the absence of aver- 
a ing, with companies upon an equal 
bisis otherwise, the lower a com- 
Pany’s reserves are the greater its tax 
« duction,” he stated. 

“The present law is by all odds the 

st revenue producer that the gov- 

nment has had,” Mr. Adams con- 


inued. “The Revenue Act of 1942 





passed in war-time and levied at war 
rates brought in $34 million on 1943 
operation. On 1950 operations, the 
present law at a 42 per cent rate will 
yield $72 million. On 1951 opera- 
tions, if the rate is raised to 55 per 
cent, the return is estimated to be in 
the neighborhood of $120 million. 
True, the institution has grown, but 
I know of no other industry in which 
on a comparable basis the prepared- 
ness taxes of 1951 will exceed the war 
taxes of 1943 by such a relatively 
large margin.” 

On the other hand, the Ways and 
Means Committee was told by Wil- 
liam Montgomery, president of the 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 





WILLIAM M. MONTGOMERY 


. . . 1942 formula studied 


pany, that the average valuation rate 
formula “fails to tax the actual free 
investment income in any given year 
because of the lag of one year in the 
compilation and calculation of the 
data upon which the industry aver- 


age ratio is calculated.” 





ashington 


eport 








By GEORGE BAKER, Washington Bureau 


“The inequities,’ Mr. Montgomery 
said, “apply to both the government 
and to individual companies withia 
the life insurance business. Our 
studies indicate that the 1942 formula 
has been unfair to the government at 
all times, since the aggregate amount 
of free investment income of indi- 
vidual companies has been greater in 
each year since 1942 than the total 
taxable income calculated in accord- 
ance with the 1942 tax formula.” 

The exact figures needed for the 
distribution of the tax burden among 
all life insurance companies on the 
basis of their individual free invest- 
ment income or on the basis of an 
averaging method could be computed 
simply from the tax returns of the 
companies, he states. 

If the government were to tax di- 
rectly the free investment income of 
each life insurance company, he told 
the committee, it would correct these 
injustices and at the same time would 
develop a tax currently greater than 
the taxes which would be realized 
under the average valuation rate 
formula. 


Restraining Credit 


HE Federal Reserve Board is 

hopeful that the renewed com- 
bined efforts of life insurance com- 
panies and banks in voluntarily re- 
straining credit will remove any 
necessity for mandatory controls. 

Representatives of four life insur- 
ance firms, four commercial banks, 
and four investment banking houses 
have banded together—under legal 
sanction—to aid the Reserve Board 
in halting the prevailing “shopping 
around” for loans. 

The new committee of 12—known 
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as the National Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Committee—is operating un- 
der the chairmanship of Oliver S. 
Powell, member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. 

Subcommittees appointed by the na- 
tional committee are now beginning 
to operate throughout the country. 
The regional groups are responsible 
for consulting with individual financ- 
ing institutions and assisting them in 
determining the application of the 
new program with respect to specific 


loans. 


Committeemen 

Insurance company representatives 
serving on the national committee are 
George L. Harrison, chairman, New 
York Life Insurance Company, New 
York; Carroll M. Shanks, president. 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J.: E. B. Steven- 
son, Jr., executive vice president, Na- 
tional life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., and 
Claude L. Benner, president, Con- 
Insurance 


tinental American Life 


Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Social Security Data 
geenal. calculation on operation of 


government old-age and survivors’ 
insurance during fiscal 1950 show 
that $749 million was paid to nearly 
3 million persons during the year. 

About $1 billion in federal funds 
was turned over to states for public 
assistance. These 
with state funds, totaled $2 billion 
and were paid to 4,531,000 recipients. 


grants, together 


The federal government contributed 
about 55 per cent of all old-age assis- 
tance payments, but only about 43 
per cent of the aid to dependent chil- 
dren and the blind. States made up 
the balance. 

Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing, in reporting on the 
operations of the social security pro- 
gram, recommends a “comprehensive 
basic national system of contributory 
social insurance” as the primary goal. 

In addition, he asks Congress for 
enactment of legislation providing 
complete coverage of all gainful 
workers, protection of income loss in 


periods of sickness and disability, 


. « with Cal-Western, it’s 





* SOUND TRAINING 
through intensive study and field work under 
CWSL's nationally-recognized “You, Inc.” 


training plan. 


* LIFETIME COMPENSATION 
. . . attractive first year commissions and 
lifetime renewals, plus extra bonuses and 


awards. 


business. 


social insurance against the costs of 
medical care, a public assistance pro- 
gram able to meet satisfactorily all 





OSCAR R. EWING 


. « reported operations 


the residual and special needs that 
cannot be covered by insurance, ex- 


panded health and welfare services 





| 


* MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
. . . for those who demonstrate interest and 
aptitude in this phase of the life insurance 


* ASSURED RETIREMENT 
through CWSL's liberal retirement plan for 
Agents and Managers. 


California- Western States uire insurance COMPANY: 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 
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for children, and a strong credit 
union program which will make it 
possible for more families to help 
themselves toward increased security. 


Washingtonotes 


RICE STABILIZER MICHAEL 
V. DISALLE is calling on Con- 
gress to enact higher social security 
benefits as a means of easing the cost- 
of-living squeeze now being felt by 
persons receiving small fixed incomes. 


. . . DiSalie pointed out to Congress 
recently that persons receiving pen- 
sions of under $1,000 annually are 
caught in an “almost impossible” situ- 
ation in the 
period. 

The National Office of Vital Statis- 
tics says more children were born in 
the U. S. in the past five years than 
in any previous five-year period in the 
nation’s history. . 


current inflationary 


. . Total number of 
registered and unregistered births for 


the period 1946-1950 was 18,500,000. 








DRAMATIC 
MOMENTS 
IN 

LIFE 
INSURANCE 


NUMBER 1 








Quite a commotion, isn’t it? 


What's happening? 
Simpl y this: 


the lady inside has just learned 
about The Manhattan Life’s liberal Height and Weight Table. 
It often means a break for that prospect, man or woman, 
who has too many or too few pounds for a particular height. 
Want a copy? We'll be delighted to send you one. 


Our 2nd 








Founded 


THE MAN 
INSURANC 


Century 


1850 


TAN LIFE 
COMPANY 


of NEw YORK, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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... Birth rate for 1950 was 23.5 per 
1000 population, or about 2 per cent 
below the rate of 23.9 for 1949. 

On the other hand, the total death 
rate and infant mortality rate for 
1950 were the lowest in history, the 
government's statisticians point out. 
... About 1,456,000 deaths occurred 
in 1950, a rate of 9.6 per 1000 popu- 
lation. . . . Previous low was 9.7 in 
1949. ... Infant mortality rate hit the 
all-time low of 29.2 per 1000 live 
births. . 

Veterans are excellent credit risks 
according to loan records of th: 
Veterans Administration. . . . In fiscal! 
1950, veterans had repaid in full some 
181,000 GI loans of all types, amount- 
ing to more than $725 million. . . . 
Majority were home loans—some 
116,600 amounting to almost $600 
. . Defaults on which VA 
paid claims totaled only seven-tenths 
of 1 per cent of the total number of 
loans granted. 


million. . 


Increase in Children 


Census figures gathered last year 
show there are now nearly 30 million 
children in the U. S. under 10 years 
of age, an increase of about 40 per 
cent over 1940... . At the same time, 
the number of persons 65 or over has 
increased nearly 37 per cent to over 





12 million. . . . Females now outnum- 
ber males by a ratio of 100 to 98.1. 
. . . Number of households increased 
from 34.9 million in 1940 to 42.5 
million, a 20 per cent increase. . . . 
Size of households dropped from 3,7 
persons to 3.4 persons. 

The government found new jobs 
for 71,543 disabled persons in fiscal 
1950, according to Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security chief. . . . This fig- 
ure, a record high, includes about 
60,000 persons checked off as “fu!ly 
rehabilitated” to the satisfaction f 
employers and another 12,000 “vn- 
dergoing adjustment.” . . . Program 
cost the government about $20 m|- 
lion during the year, a sum more thon 
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repaid by income taxes resulting from 
the new jobs, Mr. Ewing says. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
criticizing President Truman’s re- 
newed efforts to obtain congressional 
approval of some form of socialized 
medicine, says that almost any self- 
supporting individual or family can 
afford “remarkably complete” cover- 
age against health expenses. . . . The 
chamber’s report, “Benefits and Costs 
of Individual and Family Health In- 
surance Policies,” was compiled by 
A. L. Kirkpatrick of the Chamber’s 
Insurance Department and Benjamin 
B. Kendrick of the Life Insurance 
Assoc. of America. 


RESIDENT TRUMAN is recall- 


ence to Washington in June to take 
steps against what the White House 
terms an “appalling loss of life, per- 
sonal injury and economic wastage.” 

Major General Philip B. Fleming, 
who will serve as chairman at the con- 
ference, is expected to ask for re- 
appraisal of current safety activities 
to determine where more effective 
action is needed. 

Mr. Truman, pointing out that 
about 35,000 deaths were due in 1950 
to traffic accidents, is telling confer- 
ence members that it is essential that 
each citizen, as driver or pedestrian, 
cooperate in the safety program. Most 
accidents, he is reminding them, are 





caused by individual carelessness and 


ing his Highway Safety Confer- 


disregard of regulations. 


MAJOR GENERAL FLEMING 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street 
Telephone PLaza 17-6612 


HUGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries & 
Insurance Accountants 


Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 
Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chieago 1, Ill. 
Telephone State 1336 
Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. 
Campbell, Jr., consulting actuaries and accountants. 





Frank E. Gerry 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 100 Boylston Street 
Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 


Frank F. Savage 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 








; HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LASALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.A.LA. WM. H. GILLETTE, C.P.A. 


M. WOLFMAN, F.S.A. W. P. KELLY 
N. A. MOSCOVITCH, A.S.A. ROBERT MURRAY 


W- G. WOLTERS — Franklin 2-4020 
























Coming Soon The LIFE INDEX 


Latest financial and underwriting reports on 
life companies. Write for details. 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th & Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 








investments 


WARNING SIGNALS 


OME investment guides can be 
useful to you. The business of 
investing money, like all business, 
has its guides to the future trend of 
values that are helpful in plotting a 
course of action. Most guides are 
statistical and there are innumerable 
services compiling vast quantities of 
figures, ratios and comparisons. This 
material is helpful, but there is a 
limit to putting it to use. The absorp- 
tion of too heavy a diet produces a 
tendency to bog down rather than to 
arrive at a definite decision. To keep 
free of too much detail and to put 
what you have to practical use, is 
essential if an investment program is 
to be successful. 

One of the more’ practical indices 
of future trends, not mentioned so 
often in general financial discussions, 
does offer a reliable guide to the 
future of business activity and does 
so usually many months in advance. 
This series of statistics is the trend 
of investment holdings of the com- 
mercial banks of the country. The 
Federal Reserve compiles this record 
and reports it in its monthly bulletin 
as well as its chart book. 


Government Bonds 


Banks place funds either in loans 
or in investments, and the bulk of 
the investment portfolio is in Gov- 
ernment bonds. The greater the de- 
mand for credit and the more attrac- 
tive the rate of interest, the more 
bank funds tend to flow into loans. 
In order to raise the money for these 
loans the investment part of bank 
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portfolios is reduced through the sale 
of Governments. 

The reason this bank investment 
series has value is that it records the 
shift of available funds to more active 
and consequently more speculative 
use. In any prosperous business pe- 
riod there is an inflationary trend, 
This in 


turn requires more money to carry 


evidenced by rising prices. 


even the normal inventory, and with 


the outlook bright there is a tendency 
to increase inventories. Customers 
require longer credit terms, which in 
turn tie up more corporate funds 
As this process increases many corpo 
rations, in order to carry on the ac 
tive business which exists, graduall: 
become less liquid. At the same tim 
the banks, with a greater percentage 
of investable funds in the form : 
As th 
operating statements of borrower: 
look less encouraging the banks begin 
to reduce or refuse to extend existing 
loans. This, of course, puts pressure 
on the whole economy and the usual 
deflationary cycle ensues. 

The decline in bank investments is 
not necessarily a bad omen, as it is 
bound to occur in prosperous times. 
But if that decline persists over a 
period of a year or more the time is 


loans, become more cautious. 


approaching when the banks must 
exert the inevitable pressure for a re- 
duction of loans. In a short lived 
boom period bank investments may 
decline for only a limited period be- 
fore the effect is reflected in the econ- 


omy. On the other hand during an 
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TREND OF MORTALITY: This Metropolitan Life survey shows 
that during the period 1930 to 1950, diseases of the heart, kidneys. 
and circulatory system were among the chief causes of death, but 
the rate of mortality from these causes decreased 32%; from 
cancer, 2%; from tuberculosis, 74%; from influenza and pneu- 
monia, 84%; from motor vehicle accidents, 36%; and from all 


causes combined 42%. 
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extended period of prosperity, which 
includes many offsetting factors such 
as deferred demand for goods or a 
large money supply, bank investments 
may continue to decline for as long 
as a year and a half. The danger 
signal of such a trend has usually 
been worth considering, as almost 
invariably the pull of excess loans 
has eventually brought a halt to busi- 
ness expansion and a corresponding 
decline in security values. At present 
bank investments have been declining 
steadily for over a year. 


Significant Ratio 
Another statistical gadget that has 
some logical as weli as statistical 
reason for existence is the ratio of in- 
come from good quality bonds to the 
There 


is no great advantage in investing in 


income from common stocks. 


a junior security, such as common 
stock, when the current or probable 
dividend on that security does not 
return a considerably greater per 
cent on the money invested than can 
be obtained from a bond representing 
a prior claim on business property 
or earnings. It seems rather ridicu- 
lous to accept a 24% per cent return 
on a common stock with all the daa- 
gers inherent in an equity position 
when the same return can be ob- 
tained from a secured obligation. 
Such small returns on common stocks 
are usually at the height of a boom 
period when many so-called investors 
are not looking for an income return 
but for enhancement in value. If it 
were not for this human greed, or 
optimism if you wish, the yield spread 
between common stocks and bonds 
would never come so close to return- 
ing the same amount on an irivest- 
ment. 

\s the 
stocks, reflected in the average yield 
from what can reasonably be expected 
to be paid out in dividends, comes 
closer to the interest obtainable from 
good quality bonds the danger of a 
decline in security values becomes 
When the spread widens 
to unusual proportions it is time to 
seriously consider making equity pur- 
chases, even though the outlook on 
the surface is none too bright. Such 
a guide is most valuable towards the 


income from common 


greater. 


beginning or end of major market 
moves, as those are the times when 
surface indications leave much to be 
desired. It is then most difficult to 
decide that the obvious is not what 
it appears to be. Today the ratio 
shows a fair spread with a tendency 
to narrow. 


Constructive Guides 


Both the trend of bank investments 
and the ratio of bond to stock yields 
are suggested as constructive guides 
to the future, as they not only have 








proven statistically sound but they are 
based on sound logic from a practical 
angle. They help in giving a clear 
picture of what is taking place under 
the surface during times of stress 
when a great amount of wordage 
emanates from many sources. At such 
times either a new era has arrived 
or the country has reached maturity 
and no future growth is likely. These 
peaks and valleys are psychological 
delusions and a steady hand is neces- 
sary to distinguish the guide posts of 
fact from those of fancy. 
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CONTINUED GROWTH... 
GREATER SERVICE 


SOUTHLAND LIFE, because of the experienced 


service rendered through a carefully selected and tra ned 
Agency Organization, backed by competent Home Office 
Personnel, has grown to be ONE OF THE 50 LARGEST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


DURING 1950 TOTAL ASSETS increased over $48,000,- 
000 to more than $136,000,000, AND INSURANCE IN 
FORCE increased $258,000,000 to an amount in excess of 
$660,000,000. An even greater asset is our opportunity to 
provide security for over 600,000 Policyholders. 


The dollars of SOUTHLAND LIFE Policyholders are a TRUST 
...to assure future incomes whether for retirement, for 
education of children, or for protection of family and business 
interests. These DOLLARS are invested in homes, in Corpora- 


tion and Government Securities and 
so represent another LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE SERVICE in assuring 
progress and security of our 
Country. 
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W. C. MeCORD, President Home Office, DALLAS 


Serving Since 1908 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


VALUATION OF EXCHANGED 
INSURANCE POLICIES 


HAT is the fair value of a life 

insurance policy for income tax 
purposes in the case of exchanged 
contracts ¢ 

In the case of Charles Cutler Par- 
sons v. Commissioner, the taxpayer 
said that the fair value should be the 
cash surrender value, but the Com- 
missioner said that it should be the 
cost. The Tax Court, in an opinion 
promulgated January 31, 1951, has 
decided with the Commissioner: 
“Held: For the purpose of determin- 
ing the taxable gain derived by peti- 
tioner the fair market value of the 
single premium life insurance policy 
on the date the transaction took place 
was its cost.” 

On March 11, 1942, Mr. Parsons 
was the owner of several endowment 
contracts issued by The Northwestern 
Mutual Life 
These policies were for a face amount 
of $27.000. The insured has paid 
gross premiums of $23,506.32, had 


Insurance Company. 


received dividends amounting to 
$6,565.16, and thus, his net cost was 
$16,951.16. The cash surrender value 
amounted to $20,290.88. 

The foregoing policies were ex- 
changed for the following contracts: 


$12,500 Ordinary Life 
17,000 Five-Payment Life 
8,500 Single Premium Life 
$38,000 


The Single Premium Life policy for 


$8,500 was purchased for a single 
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premium of $6,514.40, but at the 
time of issue its cash surrender value 
was only $5,531.02. 

Mr. Parsons computed the taxable 
gain as follows: 


Cash received ..... $ 27.27 
Cash value of second or new 

policies 19,280.23 

$19,307.50 

Gross premiums 

charged $23,506.32 
Less dividends 

received 6,565.16 16,941.16 
Taxable gain $ 2,366.34 


The Commissioner, however, com- 
puted the taxable gain as follows: 


Cash value of first or old policies $20,290.88 
Gross premiums 


charged $23,506.32 
Less dividends 
received 6,565.16 16,941.16 


Taxable gain $ 3,349.72 


This increased Mr. Parsons’ tax 
by $570.36. 


Court Opinion 


The Tax Court in sustaining the 
Commissioner’s method of valuation, 
has the following to say: 

“The difference is attributable jor 
the most part to the difference be- 
tween the cost and the cash surrender 
value of the new single premium 
policy, in the amount of $8,500. The 
policy cost $6,541.40 and on the date 
it was acquired had a cash surrender 
value of $5,531.02. 









“A life insurance policy is property 
within the purview of the tax statutes. 
* * * And here, the surrender of the 
old policies and the acquisition of the 
new constituted an exchange of prop- 
erty within the meaning of section 
111(b), Internal Revenue Code. 

“Petitioner argues in his brief that 
Sol. Op. 55 was an executive interpre- 
tation of section 202(b) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918 and its use of the 
term ‘fair market value’; that the pro- 
vision so interpreted appears in eacli 
revenue act enacted subsequent to 
1918 and appears today as section 
111(b); and that, therefore, Sol. Op. 
55 has been given the force and effect 
of law by reenactment of the statute 
it construed. Respondent does not dis- 
pute petitioner's argument but takes 
the position that petitioner misinter- 
preted the scope and import of Sol. 
Op. 55, and contends that the term 
‘cash value’ of the new policy appear- 
ing therein does not mean its cash 
surrender value, but rather means the 
amount which the insurance compan) 
would charge for such a policy in an 
outright sale.” 

(Ed.—A new idea for the actuary 
to explain: When is a cash value not 
a cash surrender value? ) 

“This brings us to the specific ques- 
tion of whether the fair market value 
(or cash value) of the new policy, 
received in the transaction here in- 
volved, is its cash surrender value o1 
its cost. 

“Fair market value is what a will- 
ing buyer would pay to a willing 
seller for an article where neither 1s 
acting under compulsion. This is the 
familiar rule and the courts have gen- 
erally held that when property has 
been traded for property, the fair 
market value of the property received 
in the transaction is its exchange- 
money s 


value realizable in 


* & 


able 
worth. 
“Since the only value realizable at 
any time prior to petitioner’s death 
was and will be the cash surrende! 
value, the petitioner urges that this 
would represent the fair market value 
of the new policy. We do not agree. 
“The cash surrender value of a life 
insurance policy is the amount that 
will be paid to the insured upon sur- 
render of the policy for cancellation. 
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ques- 
value | Expense-Free Compensation 
policy, Compensation plan is separate from expense. Over- 
re in- writings — Ist year and renewal —are yours! 
lue or 2 Expense Allowance 
Liberal expense formula, includes allowance to 
» will- cover office and field expense. 
villing Ep Vested Overwriting Renewals 
her is Easy-to-attain qualifications entitle you to your 
ol F ; renewals whether you live, die or quit. 
is the Men who know your side of the picture — successful ‘ 7 
e gen- , , : Direct Mail and Unique Sales Plans 
general agency men with years of experience on the firing : : ; 
y has ; : : 7 Result-proved direct mail for prospecting, easy-to- 
-* line — have seen to it that the Prosperity Contract is geared sell package plans, and successful training programs 
> | . k t ick . 
aaiuil to the needs of the men in the field. They helped plan and Ee Se SE ee ee 
hange- write it. They knew how to make it provide the kind of yp Aids to Getting and Holding Good Agents 
; ; : jf : Liberal first-year commissions . . . monthly expense 
oney s cooperation and support others need to build and main- allowances . . . extra first and second year renewals 
: : . . continuing service fees . . . and an attractive re- 
2 tain a really prosperous business. Find out for yourself tirement plan help you get and hold the best agents. 
" 4 how The Midland Mutual Prosperity Contract helps build 
death ‘ e 
pa a bigger, better, more profitable future! Write today. 
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‘wise | Tee sere way To CLT and KEEP good agenda 
agree. 


ae Write RUSSELL S. MOORE, Manager of Agencies, for details 
ut li 
The MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


250 £. BROAD STREET, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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It is merely the money which the com- 
pany will pay to be released from its 
contract. However, insurance com- 
panies desire to discourage the sur- 
render of policies as much as they can 
equitably do so. For this reason, the 
cash surrender value is arbitrarily set 
at an amount considerably less than 
would be established by its reserve 
value. * * * Furthermore, with poli- 
cies on an annual premium basis no 
cash surrender value is generally 
allowed for the first two years. * * * 


It cannot, however, be seriously con- 
tended that a life insurance policy is 
entirely worthless until the third year 
following its issuance. Likewise, it can 
hardly be maintained that atransaction, 
such as here involved, would not be 
subject to tax because the new policy 
which was received in the exchange 
had no value. In determining what 
the term ‘fair market value’ means, as 
applied to a single premium life insur- 
ance policy, we must not overlook the 
nature of the property with which we 
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tection plans that inspire 
For instance— 
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Word-of-Mouth ADVERTISING 


One factor in sales success is personal recommendation. 
When you do an exceptionally good job for a client, he is 
pretty sure to mention it to his friends. 


GUARDIAN representatives are fortunate in having pro- 
“word-of-mouth” 


NON-CANCELLABLE DISABILITY INCOME PROTECTION 
with all these unique features: 


1. A modern and /iberalized definition of total disability. 


2. $10 per month per $1,000 income to age 65—with full 
maturity as an endowment at age 65. 
3. Special Income Option at age 65, based on a disabled 


4. Availability with term contracts. 


5. Higher dividends on policies containing disability in- 


GUARDIAN 
$e Iruenance Company 


advertising. 


NEW yYor« 3. MM. Ven 
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are dealing. Such a policy is unlike 
other property in that it appreciates 
rather than depreciates with the pas- 
sage of time. Consequently, this type 
of property is subject to somewhat 
different rules from those that would 
apply to other forms of property. A 
consideration of all the elements in- 
volved must be the basis upon which 
to determine the fair value of such a 


policy. 
Price Paid 


“The fair market value of a single 
premium life insurance policy on the 
date of issuance is the price which the 
insured, as a willing buyer, paid the 
insurer, as a willing seller. If that is 
its fair market value in the hands of 
the insurer at the moment of issuance, 
what intervening factor is there to 
cause its value to decrease an instant 
later in the hands of the insured? In 
many. types of insurance the uncer- 
tainty of the insured’s ability to con- 
tinue payment of premiums may ad- 
versely affect the value of the policy. 
This, however, is not the case with a 
single premium life insurance policy 
where there are no more premiums to 
pay and the policy’s value can onl) 
increase with the passage of time. 

“The cash surrender value is the 
market value only of a surrendered 
policy and to maintain that it repre- 
sents the true value of the policy is to 
confuse its forced liquidation value 
at an arbitrary figure with the amount 
realizable in an assumed market 
where such policies are frequently 
bought and sold. Moreover, such an 
argument overlooks the value to be 
placed upon the investment in the in- 
sured’s life expectancy and the pro- 
tection afforded his dependents. 

“The rule is, then, that the fair 
market value of a single premium li/e 
insurance policy for the purpose o/ 
taxable gain derived 
from exchange of insurance policies 
is the same price that any person of 
the same age, sex, and condition of 
health as the insured, would have to 
pay for a life policy with the same 


determining 


insurance company on the date the 
exchange took place. This is a reason- 
able standard and one agreed upon 
by a willing buyer and a willing sel/er 
both of whom are acting without co- 
pulsion. 


















































































slike “In the instant case, the fair mar- 
we ket value of the policy in the hands 
da of the insurer on the date it was issued 
P was $6,514.40. This was the one 
type oa 
te agreed upon by the petitioner as a 
ould willing buyer and the insurance com- 
— pany as a willing seller. No interven- “ 
me. ing factor has caused the value of that CNA 
hich policy to decrease in the hands of 
re petitioner. Therefore, for the purpose 
of determining the taxable gain de- 
rived by petitioner from the trans- 
action here involved, the fair market 
ngle value of the policy in-the hands of the 
. the petitioner is $6,514.40. 
. the “Accordingly, respondent did not 
the err in his determination, and we so 
at is hold. Decision will be entered for the 
's of respondent.” 
nce, For years before the Govern- 
e to ment found it necessary to squeeze 
tant every penny of tax possible out of 
In the taxpayer, the “cash surrender 
cer- value” of any policy represented its 
con- true value to the insured under any 
ad- and all conditions. Of course, if the — sie == hygitein Guitlity 
licy. “cash surrender value” method of 
th a valuing life insurance policy would 
licy bring the larger tax, all this twisting "Just the man | want To see" 
s to and double-talk would not happen. 
only - 
the 
ea HOME FRIENDLY INSURANCE COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
ered 
— BALTIMORE, MD. 
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om SF LS; 
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ntly | FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1950 
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» be ASSETS LIABILITIES 
» in- United States Treasury Bonds........ $1,365,000.00 Statutory Life Insurance Reserve. ..... $6,142,150.62 
Foreign Government Bonds........... 319,525.19 Health and Accident Industrial Insur- ; 
pro- State Authority and Provincial Bonds. . 378,549.67 nde: TINE 6 ik wise hak sxe 5,891.06 
City and County Bonds............... 223,027.16 Contingency Reserve for Health and 
bo Road and Bridge Revenue Bonds...... 434,791.80 Accident Industrial Insurance....... 20,000.00 
ca os") Ba eae 338,708.41 Death Claims in Settlement........... 28,537.60 
life se a a reer 270,086.34 Premiums Paid in Advance........... 63,209.85 
al Public Utility Bonds................. 2,768,572.24 Estimated Federal and State Taxes Pay- 
4 |  Stocks—Preferred and Capital........ 734,952.00 GS TH Wow c vad ok bo cesscivaen 33,330.77 
ved | First Mortgages on Real Estate....... 1,694,229.42 Agents’ Cash Bonds....:............- 11,041.26 
cies j Ground Rents on City Real Estate..... 241,504.21 ee eee ree 50,293.47 
5; Real Estate—Home Office Building: Reserve for Industrial Special Bonus... 40,000.00 
L of SOS Siedetwevesdvaebes $307,899.47 Dividends Declared or Accumulated.... 92,753.52 
1 of Depreciation Deducted... 130,667.98 177,231.49 Reserve for Payments to Disabled Inac- 
E Cash in Office and Banks............. 278,530.73 a SD. 50 os cca es oat eee 64,936.10 
e 10 Interest Due and Accrued............. 63,152.14 Contingent Reserve for Mortality and 
ame get EE re eee ee 94,530.48 RAE We. 6.5.x vcicioncnestase 875,000.00 
the RED. acc ebsvebes danse staaceesnn 1,955,247.03 
. Total Admitted Assets........ $9,382,391.28 
sOn- Total LARPIGIAE, «ob 4 nds. 050.008 $9,382,391.28 
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lier j ERT of Insurance Commissioners. Commissioners’ values of bonds exceeded amortized values in the amount of 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 





it to cases 








Incontestable Clause and the 
Age Adjustment Clause 


OES the incontestable clause of the life policy bar the 
right of the Company to adjust the amount payable 
under the provisions of the age adjustment clause? 

This question was first raised in the higher courts of 
California in New York Life v. Hollender (California 
District Court of Appeal, December 19, 1950). The Cali- 
fornia court decided the incontestable clause raised no 
such bar, saying: 

“When an insurance policy by its terms is made incon- 
testable after a designated period, the intent of the parties 
is to fix a limited time within which the company mus: 
discover and assert any reasons or grounds it might have 
to urge as justifying a rescission of the contract on 
account of any misrepresentations in the application. The 
insurer must make its contest within the specified period 
either by the institution of a suit to cancel the policy or 
by setting up misrepresentation or fraud in the procure- 
ment of the policy in an action brought by the insured 
or the beneficiary. 

“The insured’s understatement of his age was not, under 
the terms of the contract, ground for its rescission by the 
company for the reason that the contract expressly obli- 
gated the company to pay the amount of insurance which 
the premium paid would have purchased at the insured’s 
correct age. A policy provision which measures the 
amount of recovery at the time of application does not 
avoid the obligation of the policy. It gives the insured 
what his money bought at his correct age. The denial of 
liability under a policy by reason of fraud or misrepre- 
sentation in the obtaining thereof is the ‘contest’ which is 
precluded by the incontestable clause and not the raising 
by the company of the question of coverage afforded by 
the contract under application of the age adjustment 
clause. : 

“This is the first time so far as our research discloses 
that this precise problem has been presented to the appel- 
late courts of California. It has arisen however in a num- 
ber of other states and it has been held almost unani- 
mously by the appellate courts of our sister states that an 
incontestable clause in a life insurance policy does not 
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invalidate the enforcement of an age adjustment clause or 
provision.” 

The Court then went on to cite cases from New York, 
New Mexico, Mississippi, Pennsylvania and Missouri to 
the same effect. 


Snafu 


F you are interested in weird and gummed-up situa- 
tions we give you the case of Spyra v. Government 

Personnel Mutual Life Ins. Co., Texas Civil Court of 
Appeals, January 10, 1951. 

Charles Spyra took out a life policy with the defendant 
in 1942 while he was in the army. He authorized the 
Army Finance office to deduct the premiums from his pay 
each month and remit them to the Company. This was 
done by the army and accepted by the Company up to 
and including November, 1948. However, Spyra was 
discharged from the army in April, 1943, and died in 
December, 1947. After November, 1948, when the Com- 
pany learned the situation it notified the army. This was 
the first blow because the army promptly demanded the 
return of the premiums it had paid after Spyra was dis- 
charged. The Company returned all these premiums. The 
second blow came when the beneficiary sued the Company 
to recover the benefits of the policy. The last and crush- 
ing blow came when the Texas Court decided the Com- 
pany had to pay the beneficiary too. Why? The Court 
explains: 

“Appellee (Company) contends that when Charles M. 
Spyra was discharged from the army without making any 
arrangement for the payment of his premiums, he thereby 
voluntarily abandoned his contract of insurance and the 
policy thereby lapsed. We cannot agree with this con- 
tention. There is nothing in the stipulation to indicate 
just what Charles M. Spyra’s intentions were in this con- 
nection. He may or may not have known that the pre- 
miums were being timely paid by the Finance Office. The 
mere fact that he left the army without making arrange- 
ments to have any one make the payments for him is in- 
sufficient to show an intention to abandon his contract oj 
insurance. * * * 

“Even if the facts stipulated could be construed as being 
sufficient to show that insured had abandoned his insur- 
ance policy still appellee would not be permitted to rel) 
upon such facts as a defense to its liability on the insur- 
ance policy, in view of the fact of the incontestable clauses 
contained in the policy. The policy had been in effect 
some five or six years at the time of insured’s death and 
therefore was incontestable under the provisions of the 
policy for any reason other than non-payment of pre- 
miums. 

“Appellee (Company) next takes the position that when 
insured was discharged from the army and made no 
arrangements to have any one pay the premiums on his 
insurance policy, that the policy thereby lapsed and the 
payments thereafter made by the Army Finance Officials. 
due to the lack of knowledge that insured had been dis- 
charged from the army, did not revive a policy which hed 
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theretofore lapsed. We overrule this contention. As we 
view this matter the policy never lapsed and was kept in 
effect from month to month by the payments of the pre- 
mium which appellee received. The cases cited by 
appellee upon this contention relate to initial payments o/ 
the premium of insurance policies and are not in point 
here.” 


Authority of Guardian to 
Change Beneficiary 


\ ion insured took out a life policy in 1940 naming her 

nephew as beneficiary. The policy provided for 
change of beneficiary as follows: “ * * * The insured, if 
of legal age, may, whenever and as often as he likes 
change any beneficiary designated herein by filing at the 








home office of the company a written notice thereof duly 
executed and accompanied by the policy for record of 
the change thereon by the company.” 

In 1945 the insured properly effected a change making 
two unrelated acquaintances the beneficiaries. On Decem- 
ber 14, 1947, the insured suffered a stroke of apoplexy 
and went to a hospital. Her brother told her he had to 
have money for hospital expenses and asked that the 
policy be changed so as to make it payable to the estate. 
She agreed, but the policy was in the possession of one 











| Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
| agency opportunities. 

Address inquiries to: 

W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Executive Offices 
10 East Fayette St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 














of the beneficiaries who refused to give it up. Thereafter 
the insured was adjudged incompetent and her brother 
was appointed her guardian by the Probate Court. He 
then obtained the policy. With the assent of the insured 
but without any court authority, the guardian then had 
the company change the beneficiary to the “executor, ad- 
ministrator or assignee of the insured.” The insured died 
in 1948 and the brothér-guardian was appointed adminis- 
trator of the estate. The company paid the proceeds to 
him as administrator. The second beneficiaries sued the 
administrator claiming that the change of beneficiary to 
the estate was without authority and therefore they were 
entitled to the proceeds. 

The Probate Court agreed with the beneficiaries that 
the change was ineffectual because it was without author- 
ity. Upon appeal, the Ohio Court of Appeals reversed 
the Probate Court holding that the insured had definitely 
determined to change the beneficiary and through her 
agent had done her best to effectuate the change. The 
beneficiaries appealed to the Ohio Supreme Court. The 
Court of Appeals decision was reversed and the Probate 
Court decision affirmed. The general rule of law is that a 
guardian of an incompetent cannot, without court author- 
ity, change the beneficiary in an insurance policy of his 
ward even though such change purports to make the estate 
the beneficiary. 

(Lindsey v. Johnson, Ohio Supreme Court, January 31, 
1951.) 





























FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1950 


RESOURCES 
I I io 0 00:0 tn ne pt saetiesesenkntenass s 1.00 00% 
(Cost $ 516.22. Present value $407,500) 
I vas ender ceundgsunsoeatt vaccthtanses None 00% 
eB cnc. nnanees $00 checnatacanenih abe $21,997, 276.96 51.07% 
My ee cs cates 60. vedes eas a 479.265.70 
Canadian Gov't Bonds......... .«+» 1,128,901.25 
State & Munic. Bonds............... 3,615,400.55 
Relivreed Bonds ............02.00 2,222,888.70 
Public Utility poate. remeekee ... 3,497,290.60 
Industrial Bonds .. Riweekeeuiet ss” ee 
DEP TAD A tintiesbdedane te csseeee 2,400,482.75 
Wits Mortgage Teams 2.12... ces ciccccess . .$16,806,094.29 39.02% 
Loans to Policyholders. . steiee cicccsceces § 9,012,776.96 5.60% 
SEE etn bnkn's s6eeesns ccnedbh seucbewed Sree oe, 1.65% 
tle at rae wip atte ais aba ee $ 198,775.82 46% 








a eee ee .$ 949,855.87 
(isedesnacnt $43,075,213.61 100.00% 
“A list of securities owned available upon request. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Present Worth of Outstanding Policies .... ......... 
(Legal Reserve Plus Voluntary Provisional Funds) 
Present Worth of Balance Due Under Claims 
ey ee ie SD an cS Samet edad bieaos cccccecccacees $ 2,350,444.51 
RR a ear eee «-seeee8 105,321.00 
Notice of claims received but proof 
not yet submitted... ....... 6.6. cece eens . «+ $65,321.00 
Set aside for any —— ie claims not 
reported by December 1950 
Interest and Premiums Paid ta REID Soa oC caier iveiacstigenes $ 1,994,839.92 
(Not yet earned) 
Taxes (for 1950 but payable in 1951)...............eee ees cee $ 149,018.90 
Policyholder Obligations and Dividends 
(payable during 1951) .................. o 60. Pikes ownage’ .. & 375,286.53 
GUNES, TRRGIII ic op Sneriie es ccc ctecvccccccccnssecsbesece 3 35.136.32 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ..... 2.2... eee cece e ee eeseeeeees $39,016,772.84 





. . $33,997,725. 66 


a Oe err etree <3 4,058,440.77 
GS TNs oo che bet wae 095 o weESwawececceed $1,000,000.00 
Pree Berges... - 52. sccsnccccses «ae «ese «$2,200,000.00 
Reserve for Asset Fluctuation.................. $ 500,000.00 
Reserve for Mortality Fluctuation............... $ 250,000.00 
General Contingency Reserve............. «...- $ 108,440.77 


BOAR, oestin coc cebescee o tewaees sei cedesabinceveneoeveced $43,075,213.61 


WESTERN LFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HELENA, MONTANA 


R. B. RICHARDSON LEE CANNON 
President Agency Vice President 
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DALLAS: Young giant of the South- 
west, flexing its commercial muscles, 
is this great city of Texas. Also, it 
takes heed of the business of insur- 
ance, because without insurance there 
would be no Modern Texas today. 
from Texas all forms of 
would be as 


Take away 
insurance, and there 
little of Texas today as there was 
when Moses Austin first dreamed-up 
\he idea of a Texas. wife insurance- 
wise, in my small personal opinion, 
Texas has over-extended itself. There 
are nearly 119 legal reserve life in- 
companies domiciled in 
The “Dies Ire” must, and 
will, come. The number of life in- 


itself, creates a 


surance 
Texas. 


surance companies, 
demand for experienced man-power. 
Thus, the same individual may be 
associated with as many as three or 
four companies in as many years. 
The larger and more stable units are 
not subject to this fluctuation of per- 
sonnel—but they are in the minority. 
Yet, it is wholly because of the rela- 
tive-minority that Texas Life Insur- 
ance enjoys its great prestige today. 
The leaders of Texas Life Insurance 
have made it possible—the institu- 
of life insurance in Texas, | 
The leaders have taken their 


tion 
mean. 


place in the leadership of the busi- 
ness in the United States. 


The lead- 














Mlong City Novels " 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


ers have made possible a strong in- 
surance press. The leaders have made 
possible the means and ways whereby 
the average life insurance agent of 
Texas can get to know his business. 
And by these leaders, | mean no one 
outside of Texas. The money that 


THEODORE 
P. 
BEASLEY 


President, 
Republic 


National 











came outside of Texas—and made 
the State—needs no encomium from 
me. 
Dynamically 
going is Theo. P. Beasley, president 
of Republic National Life Insuranc: 
Company of Dallas. On my most 


aware of the fore- 


\ Big FROGS in Little PONDS 


Many alert, far-seeing men are discovering that they can become top- 


for complete details. 


flight executives right in their own communities—even though they are 
located in small and medium-sized towns. These men are becoming 
associated with Standard Life and are having established for them agencies 
that operate directly under home office supervision—paying no tribute to 
someone in a neighboring city. If you're ambitious, you, too, can be 
successful and be the “big frog” in your locality. Write me personally 


-~Aarvy wv. Wade, President 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF IND. ai acess <-kercety + tations meryioce + michigall 






INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Missour 
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recent visit to his bailiwick, I had 
the opportunity to see both his cur- 
rent home-office and his new home- 
office. The new home-office of the 
Republic National Life of Dallas is 
out on the Central Express Highway, 
where the company has two blocks of 
property. At that location, now, the 
new building provides about 64,000 
square feet of floor space. Ultimately, 
the company will have a permanent 
home-office building on its other 
block. The current building is two 
stories in the middle, with wings of 
one story each. Occupying a full 
block. Ultimately, that will become a 
shopping center and the eventual 
permanent home-office will arise on 
the other street which the company 
Meanwhile, some of the com- 
pany’s departments have already been 


owns. 


moved: including the investment di- 
vision; policy-issue unit; group de- 
partment; and tabulating and IBM 
divisions. Furthermore, the reinsur- 
ance organ —headed by President 
Beasley and with Vice-President Ray 
Button and Joe Brice, reinsurance 
secretary—is now in the new quar- 
ters. Republic National Life has 
about $315,000,000 of life insurance 
in force and, also, has annual acci- 
dent and health premiums of some 
$3 million. 


FORT WORTH: This is one of the 
many Texas cities I like. And I 
am practically a native of the State. 
In and out of it, continually. since 
1923! The same goes, for me, with 
all other States. While in Fort Worth 
recently, I had a chance to visit with 
the Service Life Insurance Company 
at 511 Insurance Building, Fort 
Worth (not to be confused with 
Service Life of Omaha). 


This outfit was chartered in Novem- 
ber of 1947 and began business in 
October of 1948. Now has around $6 
million of life insurance in force. 
Head of the organization is my old 
friend Fred B. Dickey who bought 
control late in 1949. Present officers 
are: Fred B. Dickey, 
F. H. Gunther, vice-president; Buster 
Hunter. vice-president; and B. M. 
Sledge, secretary and treasurer. The 
Service Life of Forth Worth took over 


president; 


what was left of the Lone Star State 
Life in January of 1950. 


WACO: Here is a Texas city which 
need never apologize for the char- 
acter of its two main life insurance 
companies! The Amicable Life of 
Waco does business only in Texas— 
and deserves to rank among the lead- 
ing life insurance companies of the 
entire nation! With close to $170 
million dollars of life insurance in 





force, the Amicable Life gained more 
than $10 million in 1950. Also, it 
set up a contingency reserve of $150.- 
000 just to put new elevators in its 
building. A building that has ‘ts 
own artesian well in the basement. 
Furthermore, the underwriting record 
of the Amicable Life is extraordinary. 
Actual to expected mortality was less 
than 28 per cent in 1950! And this 
for a company that was formed in 





J 


“... Now, with this plan, at the age of 65, you'd be sitting pretty!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How To 
Dramatize What They Offer 


Dramatizing what they have to offer is regular practice 
with Bankerslifemen. We gladly report that we have never 
known of one to be as impolite about it as the illustration 


here shows. 


Because they believe in what they have to offer, because 
they have the presentation material to dramatize that offer- 
ing, and because they know how to make their presentation, 
Bankers/ifemen are unusually successful in getting their 


prospects to recognize the values in their proposals. 


Thus, 


they are able to get prospects to act through their own 


dramatization of benefits. 


His successful way of making presentations is just one 
more reason you will find the typical Bankers/ifeman the 
kind of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 


worker or competitor. 


Bankers /1/e CoMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 
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1910! It has been my good fortune, 
for years, to be on intimate terms 
with Holt Massey, president; Bill Ed- 
monds, vice-president; Ed Roberts, 
production man; and others. Presi- 
dent Massey still has his eye in on 
the game of Texas; and elsewhere. 
| understand he collected a_black- 
tailed deer last Fall, plus a couple 
of white-tails. Some day I'll get a 
chance to show him that I can hold 
my breath and squeeze a trigger, too! 
Maybe on antelope—though that’s 
one animal I never fired at! 

While in Waco, I had a chance to 
visit with Joe Reece, agency secretary 
of the Texas Life which has its home- 


office in that city. Joe, | understand, 
is going into the cattle-raising busi- 
ness with polled Herefords. He 
acquired a nice “spread” not far 
from town. Can’t say I blame him! 
These days only food has any real 
value (just one-fifth of the citizens 
of the United States any longer live 
on farms) and what can be more 
enticing food value than a good 
steak? And with steak running at 


wholesale around $1.40 a pound for 
prime cuts, why not raise beef? After 
all, if the populations of the various 
countries of the world continue to 
increase, only the man who produces 


food will be in the saddle. 









when its owner is. 


family in groceries. 


policyholder. 
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Pro grams 


Suffer Disability, Too! 


Masy a uire insurance program is disabled 


Emergency help from cash values is fine when 
the disability is a short one, but it has to be 
paid back. Waiver of premium keeps the 
insurance in force, but- doesn't keep the 


The dollars from Income Disability insurance 
don't have to be paid back. They support 
the insurance program and the family and the 


Occidental writes Income Disability insurance 
(1) as part of the life policy, (2) in combi- 
nation with the life policy, (3) as a separate, 
independent policy, or (4) under Group plans. 


> 
Qicidcatal Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


W: B. STANNARD, Vice President 


WE PAY AGEATS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST aS LONG AS You 96” 




















EXECUTIVE COMMENT 


(Continued from page 24) 


New York Life 


New York, N. Y. 


UR nation has been blessed with 
peace during most of its exis- 
tence, and so it has been natural fo: 
us to regard war as a cruel emergency. 
Unfortunately we are no longer re- 
mote from conflicts anywhere in the 
world. Today we cannot escape tlie 
necessity of spending many billion: 
of dollars to augment our military 
strength. It will take time and effort 
to adjust our economy to this new 
condition of unceasing preparedness. 
The impact of rearmament is 
bound to be inflationary unless im- 
portant counter-measures are taken. 
Under normal conditions when total 
wages grow as a result of increased 
efficiencies and greater employment, 
more goods ‘are produced to be 
bought by these wages. But when the 
government buys a large proportion 
of the products for military purposes, 
fewer goods are available to meet the 
demands of increased civilian income. 
There are proportionately less civilian 
goods than money and consequently 
prices tend to be bid up. This infla- 
tion of price is further aggravated by 
the labor and materials used to con- 
struct new factories to make products 
not for sale to civilians but for use 


in war. 
Inflation Offset 


The government must take certain 
steps to offset dangerous inflation. 
First of all, it is imperative that non- 
essential expenditures, whether for 
civilian or military purposes, should 
be reduced to the bone. Taxes should 
be increased so as to place the defense 
program, so far as possible, on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. Monetary and 
economic controls should be installed 
so as to combat an inflationary in- 
crease in the money supply and to 
restrict wage and price increases lest 
the financial effect of other measures 
be nullified. 

If expenses are expanded too far 
it will not be possible, without great 
damage to our economy, to operale 
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"pA GE GAGE SAVES RETYPING 
HUNDREDS OF PAGES A MON Ty, Se 


The All-New Luxury Typing’ 


Smith-Corona 


FEATURING PAGE GAGE" 


You won't see a typewriter so completely new 
and radically advanced for years to come! 

New Page Gage saves time, stationery and 
retyping. New Super-Support Segment permits an 
all-new luxury “write” no other typewriter can 
match. Has new 10-Inch Writing Line and widest 


paper capacity of any standard carriage model. | 


Plus new 4-Way Ribbon Control, new Scale-Scope, 

Error Controland world’s fastest Automatic Margin. 
Ask for the complete story on the All-New 

Smith-Corona now. It’s one you should hear! 


_ HERE TODAY 











_—RED SIGNAL WARNS 


PAGE GAGE warns 
typist when she is 
2/2 inches from the 
end of the page. Tells 
her, and keeps tell- 
ing, how much page 
is left as she types to 
the very end! Ask us 
to demonstrate. 


SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadian factory &--offices, 


-* —em + of se 88 oe oe 













Toronto, Ontario. 
ers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons. 
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Deficits 
therefore may have to be financed 


through new issues of securities by 


on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


the government. Such securities 
should be issued on terms and at rates 
of interest that will encourage their 
sale to private investors and not to 
banks. The sale of government se- 
curities to banks tends to increase the 
supply of money and is therefore in- 
flationary. 


Steps Initiated 


A number of the steps mentioned 
above have been initiated already. 
More will undoubtedly have to be 
carried out in days to come. Many ot 
them may be unwelcome burdens to 
us. They will require forbearance and 
in many cases will impose hardships. 
But these measures are essential to 
preserve the strength of our economy. 

And we must realize, too, that the 
challenge cannot be met by the gov- 
ernment alone. It must be met by 
each of us as well. There are steps 
which we as individuals should take 
in this time of national emergency: 





DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
NYLIC President 


1. Recognize that there cannot be 
either magical avoidance or effortless 
solution of the problems we face. 

2. Urge our representatives in gov- 
ernment to fight the forces that 
threaten to undermine our economy. 
And support them vigorously when 






























GEORGE L. HARRISON 


. . Chairman of the Board 


they do what is right, even when it is 
unpopular. 

= . ; : 

3. Don’t buy what we don’t need; 
use what we have sparingly. In both 
ways this will reduce the demand for 
goods. 

4. Pay higher taxes ungrudgingly. 





...You live in Ohio or Indiana 
..You are a Good Producer 


..Your Present Opportunity 
is Limited - - - 


e Have an Unusual 
Proposition for You On... 


wi CLIFE s 


HOSPITALIZATION 









Our new DIRECT CONTRACT puts more dollars in 


your pocket. Vested renewals. 


All replies strictly confidential. Write today to: 
J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVIN GS 


IU R/S FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 






NN EWtTANCE 


OM ppaty- 


St. Louis |, Mo. 





812 Olive St. 
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| RENEWAL. 


COMMISSION. 
LOANS 


Arranged by Lucc wnder a unique plan 
developed by us in cooperation with 
the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis. Maturities up to 5 years. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
CREDIT CORPORATION 
Minneapolis 2 





Life Underwriters Credit Corporation is not affiliated in any way with the 


Life Underwriter Association. 





















2 it is 
need ; 
both 


id for 


ingly. 


itis better to pay stiff taxes and check 
inflation than to enjoy the delusion of 
an exaggerated income and reckon 
later with a damaged economy. 

5. Increase our savings. Money 
put into life insurance, government 
savings bonds and other forms of sav- 
ings helps to check inflation. 


In the last analysis the struggle will 
he won on the moral and spiritual 
front. Here the individual citizen 
determines our success. Unity of pur- 
pose is hard to sustain except in the 
face of evident danger. It is hard to 
agree to limitations cheerfully or for 
a long time patiently. Our young men 
will lose for a while freedom of choice 
and action. But there is no doubt that 
our faith in our country and its future 
will give us self-discipline to do with- 
out accustomed comforts, resolution 
to meet. unfavorable events, and 
strength to endure separation until 
once again the world is at peace. 


George L. Harrison, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Devereux C. Josephs, 
President. 


Bankers National Life 
Montclair, N. J. 
Fe ten years now, with practically 
no let up, we have been in a period 
of inflation—rising prices for goods 
and services with a falling of the 
value of the dollar. The extent of this 
fall has been appalling—the dollar 
has already lost nearly half the value 
it had in 1939. A further fall will 
surely come unless all of us combine 
our efforts to prevent it and even if 
we do our best, there may be some 
further decline in its value. 


What can we do to help prevent 
further inflation? One thing will help 
very much without the slightest room 
for argument. Cut non-essential con- 
sumption of goods and services to the 
very bone. This applies to all political 
divisions and subdivisions from the 
Federal Government down, as well as 
to the individual. 


We now need to produce billions of 
dollars worth of goods for defense 
purposes. This means using millions 
of people, a large portion of our pro- 





ductive equipment, and much of our 
raw material supply for purposes 
other than for civilian consumption. 
Since nearly everyone employable was 
already working before this new 
gigantic defense program began, mil- 
lions of workers will be diverted 
from the production of peace-time 
(civilian) merchandise and, there- 
fore, the total supply of goods and 
services available for civilian con- 
sumption will be smaller. This means 
that we must all reduce the amount 
of things we have recently been buy- 
ing. 

If many of us are unwilling to cut 
down our purchases, the overall 
shortage due to the reduced volume 
of civilian merchandise will be bid 
for at higher and higher prices with 
the dollar losing more and more of 
its value. 

Since the Federal Government is 
the biggest spender (buyer) in the 
world, it is of transcendent impor- 
tance that it eliminate or postpone all 
non-military spending which is not 
absolutely essential to our defense 








SERVICE from branches lo- 

cated in more than 20 coun- 
tries, including 50 offices in the 
United States, the SUN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity of 
its comprehensive life insurance 
and annuity plans. The specific 
needs of men, women and chil- 
dren under widely differing cir- 
cumstances are taken care of, 
and a variety of optional policy 
privileges offers valuable alter- 
natives to safeguard the interests 
of the beneficiary. 


F serv FOR WORLD-WIDE 


More than One and a Half 
Million Policies in Force 


















SSUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 





Excess Security to Policyholders 





THE INDEPENDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Thirty-First Annual Statement 
December 31, 1950 


ASSETS 

Fared Mertenees. on Gant Geeta civics cctcdwectveececestes 32.67% $2,744,403.77 
United States Government Securities...............0..+55 9.73 817,250.26 
Gauniy and Whaiolpad Bemis ig cc cos 5 d6 0 cn0sd so cencehonss 28.55 2,398,685.00 
GR. 6.0.ccciccdecdc cea tunes > 4 oak ons b4eeehee edd 24.31 2,041 ,970.95 
Real Estate, Including Home Office Buildings................ 2.68 224,891.16 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract. .............sseeeeeeees .06 5,046.88 
Premiums Due and Deferred. ........-..cccececceececcees -93 78,046.19 
Gaderes? Bune Gnd AserG so occ cccccccccccccccccccccsccess -45 38,240.46 
Ce PROIOEE oo 0.050 Cia eb eed Fda d 60.065 0008050056400006 -62 52,251.99 

TOVAL ABRGTTTED ABGRTB. occ ccc ccccccesccccsces 100.00%  $8,400,786.66 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves Required by Law...........--eeeeeeeeeeee $6,360,024.00 
Policy Claims in Process of Settlement..............+.+++- 87,631.55 
Accrued Taxes, Including Federal Income Taxes withheld... . 191,445.81 
Accrued Salaries and Commissions. ............-+++ese005 113,194.01 
Unpaid Bills and Accrued Expenses.........-...eseeeeeeees 1,276.68 
Premiums Paid in Advance ..........---seeseeeeeeeeeeees 314,628.77 
Agents’ Cash Bonds ..........cccecccccccccccccesesecees 152,570.30 


Uneerned faterest .......ccccccccccccces 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ............- 





eee eee e wee weee 


Capital Stock .........eeeeeceeeeees 
Searles accccccscccccccsccessccscccs 


cccescccceneses $7,221,859.89 
oc bevcce cocvcces $500,000.00 
ceesecccsceecee 678,926.77 1,178,926.77 





1,088.77 





$8,400, 786.66 
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effort, and. that it get the best value 
possible for its defense dollars. 

Lip service, at least, is being given 
by those who can do something about 
it to this obligation of Federal Gov- 
ernment, but it is up to the citizens 
generally to see that actual adherence 
We must 
give support to those in Congress who 


to this duty is carried out. 


honestly try to carry out a program 
of the elimination of all non-vital 
spending and of economy in ail 
things. Further, we must not be sold 
out by those who only want to give lip 
service to that program and who will 
try to find plausible excuses for not 
giving their votes to actions needed 
to make the program work. 

Your savings of all kinds are at 
stake. Your failure to be on the alert 
now and to lend a hand in the fight 
against inflation can cost you very, 
very heavily. If you want your Gov- 
ernment to cut out all non-essential 
spending—WRITE your Congress- 
man and your two Senators and tell 
them so. 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, 
President. 


AUNT AHAEA 


_DOWN SOUTH 


HE south and southwest, long an 
ignored portion of the United 
States, But suffer- 
ing from growing pains! Pulled out 


are coming alive. 


of its lethargy by the impact of two 
World Wars, the whole area is defi- 
nitely on the upswing. However, .be- 
cause the entire section never had any 
“hard money,” it can be expected to 
react violently to the current tax pro- 
gram in the United States. 

For about 50 years, every intelli- 
gent national and international econ- 
omist has pointed out that no nation 
ever got above a tax level of 30 per 
cent—and survived. Within recent 
weeks, former President Herbert 
Hoover has shown that the overall 
tax (federal, state, county and city) 
in the United States today is demand- 
ing 37 per cent of the income of the 
citizens. His figures have not been 
challenged by anyone. 


Talking with bankers, 


insurance 


oe , + a 
Inother... Philadelphia Story 





men, economists, politicians and 
others during the past three months, 
this correspondent for THE Spec- 
TATOR has come to the conclusion 
that the south and southwest are the 
most critical areas in the United 
States today. Downtrodden until 
about 1920, they began to move on 
an upward path. A path that con- 
steadily until 1945: 

just as fulfillment 


tinued nearly 

upward. Then, 
seemed possible—the reverse was 
upon them. Thus it is that the most 
fertile field for development of social- 
ism and communism may well be in 
the south and southwest of the next 
ten years. Bred of bitter resentment. 
Resentment of the fact that just as a 
recrudescence was beginning, re- 
versal loomed. Resentment of the fact 
that suddenly the citizens are being 
bled white for the support of those 
who have been unable to do anything 
sensible for themselves in hundreds 
of years. Resentment (on the part of 
the intelligent and literate) of the 
fact that they are sure to lower their 
American standard of life merely to 





It would be untruthful to say that 
American United’s Agency Department 
operates without pressure. But— 

and this is a big but—it is an 
“understanding pressure”; a pressure 
that takes into account the value of 


good, sound business over mere volume; 








ae a story in which a Philadelphia Lifeman 
was the “hero.” $132,600 in 442 endowment 
policies. Most important of all, no difference 
in premium because of age... each premium 
$14.00 per year! 

That’s the kind of home office help Philadelphia 
Life fieldmen get a// the time. Liberal contracts 
-+.Cooperative underwriting . . . competitive 
rates .. . planned programs that get dotted line 
action ... all mean vastly increased earnings 
for Philadelphia Life agents. The Company is 
growing ...rapidly! Youcan grow along with us. 


HILADELPHIA LIFE-— 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 7 PA. William Elliott, President 
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values; a pressure that can be best 
described as a “helpful push.” 


Staffed by successful, experienced 
field men, American United’s Agency 
Department has been able to see 
and meet problems at the field level. 
It has developed an organization 
that works as a team—and has 


something to work with. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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keep the spawning millions of foreign 
lands trom overrunning them. 

Executives, actuaries and produc- 
tion officials of life insurance com- 
panies are deeply concerned with the 
problem. They do not want to see the 
south and southwest drift toward 
socialism—and its ultimate of com- 
munism. 

They know full well that socialism 
and communism are handmaidens 
and produce the same end-result— 
control by a Vampire State. Admit- 
ting that socialism seeks the goal of 
a state dictatorship by “peaceful evo- 
lution” (and that communism seeks 
the same goal by bloody revolution), 
they still cling to the tenets of private 
and individual enterprise. The most 
significant factor in the history of life 
insurance in the United States, to this 
moment, is the will and determination 
of Southern and Southwestern execu- 
tives to uphold the Republic of the 
United States and its ideals against 
the inimical forces that would reduce 
their prospects and policyholders to 
the level of foreign citizens, 








The Finest in 


HOSPITAL 
EXPENSE 
COVERAGE 





Non-Assessable 





| Pays up to 100 or 
| 365 days 


i Non-Cancellable 
Provision Optional 


i| 9 


Educators 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Lancaster . . . Penna. 




















Pacific Mutual 
EW “Feature Accident” and 
“Feature Combination” policies 
have recently been announced by 
Pacific Mutual. The new contracts 
are geared to complement the com- 
pany’s progressively advancing Com- 
mercial Accident & Health coverages. 
The new policies are redesigned 
and streamlined versions of the popu- 
lar “Feature” program which Pacific 
Mutual formerly made available to 
the public. They make use of the 
new schedule-type form which graphi- 
cally illustrates all benefits on the 
first page. Protection features have 
been simplified. Standard Provision 
19—which limits aggregate indem- 
nity on the insured’s life—has been 


eliminated, and Pacific Mutual’s new 
“Principal Sum with Double Travel 
Indemnity” has been made available. 
In addition, both new policies offer 
Accident Medical Reimbursement in 
amounts $1,000, $1,500 and $2,500. 
The “Feature Combination” includes 
Miscellaneous Hospital Expense in 
amounts $150 and $300. 


Liberalizations 


Other liberalizations include the 
extension of occupations covered to 
include more hazardous classifica- 
tions; the extension of renewal age 
limits; and the elimination of former 
increases in premiums on renewal. 

A distinctive feature of the revised 
program is the extension of certain of 





us 


afford to buy it. 


pas aan Sa ot 





pose Sy 
PREFERRED STOCK 7) 


Prospects are the fieldman’s stock in trade. Preferred 
prospects are people who need life insurance and can 


Broad diversification of contracts gives Home Life 
agents entrée to all income groups and yields 
a consistently high ratio of return on their in- 
vestment of personal selling effort. 
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the liberalizations to present policy- 
holders without increase in premium. 


Philadelphia Life 
AS addition to the $5.00 Disability 


Clause now available on present 
policies, including term, Philadelphia 
Life is now issuing a $10.00 Dis- 
ability Income Rider available on all 
plans—Ordinary Life or higher. The 
minimum disability income will be 
$50.00 per month; 
$250.00 per month. 

Those 


disability income as long as they re- 


maximum, 
totally disabled will receive 


main disabled (or, if an endowment, 
until the end of the endowment 
period.) In addition, of course, the 
Disability Rider also waives the pay- 
ment of all further premiums as long 


Will be issued 


only to preferred risks. 


as disability remains. 


Phoenix Mutual 
HE company is extending its 


double indemnity coverage to in- 


clude all usual types of passenger fly- 







9 Rothe’ on 


aaaees 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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Personalized 
Home Office Service. 
5. Attractive Retirement 
. Plan. 


ing. Exceptions are if the insured’s 
death results from flights for train- 
ing, testing, experimental or mili- 
tary purposes, or when the insured 
acts in any capacity other than pas- 
senger. The company automatically 
extends the new coverage to all policy- 
holders who are insured under poli- 
cies with former double indemnity 
provisions. 

The company also has revised its 
family income provision to permit 
issuing a policy with family income 











on only a portion of the basic amount. 
Consistent with present underwriting 
practices, this portion must be at least 
$2,000 if for fifteen years, and at 
least $1,500 if for twenty years. The 
portion of the policy with family in- 
come and the portion without it must 
be payable to the same beneficiary 
unless the commuted value is elected. 


Great-West Life 


The Great-West Life has introduced 
a new participating plan: Preferred 
Risk Life Paid-up at 65. The new 
plan is designed to fill the need, at 
retirement age, for cash to augment 
social security benefits and personal 
and company-provided pension plans. 


Premium Rates 

The premium rates in the younger 
age groups are only slightly highe: 
than for Preferred Risk Ordinary 
Life, and the plan offers an especially; 
favorable low net cost at all ages. 

The plan is underwritten on the 
same basis as standard plans and 
is Preferred Risk for amount only, 
$5,000 being the minimum policy to 
be issued. 


Columbian National 


Columbian National is issuing 4 
juvenile estate policy with a maxi- 
mum initial amount of $5,000. The 
policy provides endowment at age 65 
in the amount of $5,000 for each 
$1.000 of original insurance. Cover- 
age increases to $5,000 at age 18. 















in a series of advertisements outlining 
NUMBER FOUR advantages enjoyed by field underwriters 
of the Equitable Life of lowa 


Compensated For 


SUCCESS 


Fieta underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are compensated on a commission 
arrangement based on the assumption of a 
lifetime career. 
contract featuring lifetime renewals for quality 
business and other special remuneration, is the 
foundation of the compensation plan. This 
modern contract is supplemented with sickness 
and hospital benefit plans, and completed with 
Equifund, the modern retirement income plan 
for the Company's field associates which makes 
the term, Lifetime Association, a reality. 


on, HQUITABLE 


ir an Life Insurance Company 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


A liberal and comprehensive 
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FAMILY 
TODAY'S POLICY 


HIS sales slant is reprinted 

from the John Hancock 
Patriot. The author is Edward J. 
Belair, John Hancock assistant 
district manager, Hartford 
(Windsor Locks). Mr. Belair 
started with the company as an 
agent in 1943 and was promoted 
to assistant district manager in 


1947. 








By EDWARD J. BELAIR 
Assistant District Manager, John Hancock 


sales slants 


INCOME— 


i our rate books is a policy we 

know or refer to as Family Income 
insurance. It is a plan every one of 
us knows in detail fundamentally. 
More of this type of coverage should 
be sold today. Certainly we are all 
aware of the high cost of living. Our 
policyholders and our prospects are 
also aware of this fact. The average 
breadwinner today is looking for the 
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Weave proud to be 
numbered among those 
who are continuing 
to provide future financial security 
in the best traditions 
of the American way of life. 
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most value for the least amount of 
money. This fact alone should spell 
Family Income insurance. I per- 
sonally think very highly of our busi- 
ness and I don’t like to mention the 
word bargain and life insurance in 
the same breath, but certainly Family 
Income insurance on the head of the 
family is a good buy. I am going to 
tell you why. 


Sold on Debit 


I am proud that I have sold quite 
a volume of this type of coverage for 
the simple reason that most of it was 
sold right on the debit. As a matter 
of fact, I sold it to families from 
whom I was collecting. We know 
that most of these families have lim- 
ited incomes, children to raise, and 


‘homes to pay for. They cannot afford 


$5,000 or $10,000 of Ordinary life 








insurance protection, but many are 
aware and will admit that they need 
this amount of coverage on their 
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Life insurance in force exceeds $310,000,000.00 
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lives. Any man who can afford $1,500 
or $2,000 of Endowment insurance or 
Limited Payment life insurance can 
most certainly afford a $2,500 Family 
Income policy. What a drastic differ- 
ence it makes in estate coverage. 


For Family Man 

To my way of thinking the Family 
Income plan was designed for the 
average family man with limited 
means. It was designed to give him 
the most insurance protection for 
the least premium during the years 
he needs it most—the years he is 
raising a family and paying for a 
These are the vital insurance 
years of any man’s life. Take this 
same man out of the picture, leaving 
his family and a home to maintain. 
Each of us knows exactly how the 
Family Income contract will supple- 
ment any other income his widow 


home. 
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. . . designed for average family man 





might receive through Social Security. 

On the other hand, let’s assume our 
prospect lives, and carries this plan 
for twenty years. What then? The 


contract is very flexible. He can do 


one of several things at the end of 
twenty years. Mr. Policyholder takes 
inventory. For example: his family 
has grown up, his home is paid for, 
his need for insurance is less. In this 


case, he can have a paid-up policy or 
realize an excellent cash surrender 
However, this same man may 
If so, he 


value. 
be retirement conscious. 
can carry this contract on, at a re- 
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C. L. U. Study Progress 


All over the map of the country are spotted under- 
writers who have earned the C.L.U. designation, over 
3.750 of them, and it is estimated that 6,000 are 
preparing for the C.L.U. by studying and taking the 
necessary examinations, 


Of the Pennmutualists studying toward the desig- 
nation 103 have already passed some of the necessary 
And of the 103, nine are General 
Agents, including two in the northeast section, one 


examinations. 


in the extreme South, two on the West coast, two 
others in the southern section, and two in the mid- 
west. 


There is a team of a General Agent and his son 
studying together, and six sons of prominent under- 
writers, and there are two women. Also on our list 
of students are eighteen underwriters whose names 
appear among the quarter million producers, and 
four of these are million dollar producers. 
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Fifty-Seventh Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $173,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $76,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $211,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities — with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and _ service 
facilities — for those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murvat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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duced premium, to either age 60 or 
65, and then receive a monthly in- 
come as long as he lives. I am not 
trying to imply that Family Income 
insurance is a substitute for Retire- 
ment Income insurance, but neverthe- 
less, this plan affords fairly liberal 
retirement benefits. This, in conjunc- 
tion with Social Security benefits at 
retirement age, plus any other re- 
tirement benefits he may have, en- 
ables the insured to live comfortably 
for the rest of his life. 


Oftentimes we have heard Mr. 
Prospect say after we have completed 
our presentation of the Family In- 
come plan, “Suppose I reach a point 
where I cannot afford the premiums? 
What then? The answer is simple. 
Excellent nonforfeiture options. The 
Family Income Rider can be dropped 
when no longer needed, and the in- 
sured will still have a sizable basic 
policy in force. 


Flexible Contract 

To sum up these points, we know 
that the Family Income contract is 
pretty flexible and it can more or 
less be adapted to any situation that 
might arise in the average family. 
What excellent selling points! Again 
I say, what a fine policy for the aver- 
age family man! 

We are extremely fortunate, today, 
because we can offer this plan both 
on the Ordinary and the Monthly 
Debit Ordinary basis. This is an 
asset both to the insured and the 





agent. This plan pays a fine dividend, 
thus lowering the net cost of the plan. 
| am certain that if all agents stressed 
this fine dividend it would indeed be 
an asset to them in closing cases. | 
might add that this dividend most 
certainly will aid us all in future con- 
servation efforts. 

We have discussed the benefits of 
this plan for Mr. Prospect. How about 
benefits for you, Mr. Agent? They, 
too, are most liberal. Commissions 
are excellent. As a matter of fact, 





they are about the same as Ordinary I have stressed the need for Fam- 


life commissions. We are also aware __ ily Income insurance in the average 
that we get double writing credits. family. Please do not get the idea 
These two major factors should that Family Income insurance ap- 
strongly influence us to sell more __peals only to families of limited in- 
Family Income insurance. Our vol- come. There is indeed a tremendous 
ume of Ordinary production would market for this type of coverage for 
most certainly leap up tremendously. professional men, and men as a whole 
Also, in presenting this plan to clients _in the higher income brackets. These 
and prospects we certainly have much _—men are amazed at the benefits that 


to offer them in benefits. Offhand, this plan offers. I have found from 
I cannot think of any other plan that experience that they find the monthly 
offers the policyholder so much for __ income benefits for the family in the 
so little. event of death very attractive. 
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187. Electronie Printer 


A high speed printing machine 
controlled by an electronic “brain” 
and capable of printing some 200 
premium notices a minute, is said 
to be nine times as fast as any 
machine of its type now in use. 
The machine was originally de- 
signed for the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company in order to speed 
up the preparation of over 11,000,- 
000 premium notices annually. 

The machine contains three com- 
ponents—the feeder, the printer 
and the reader (housed in the 
cabinet at the right of the photo). 
The feeder, with its two gravity- 
fed racks can hold 8,000 key- 
punch cards at any one time. One 
rack holds the billing cards and 
the other the corresponding ad- 
dress cards. As the cards move 
forward, they are “read” by the 
350-tube reader, which in turn 
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THe Spectator Lire INsuRANCE IN ACTION 


Please send me further information on the following: 


(CITY) 


transmits the information through 
its 780 miles of wiring to the 
printer. It is said that the machine 
can turn out 900 lines or 200 
notices per minute. 

The type in the actual printing 
unit is not selected like the type 
on a.typewriter, but is composed 
of myriad pin points in a pattern. 
A series of impulses from the brain 
forms these patterns. 


188. Electronic Duplicator 


This is a machine that cuts mime- 
ograph stencils automatically. 
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Your Title 


(ZONE) 


the showcase 


A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THAT 
WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOUR BUSINESS 


Original copy may be of the 
printed, drawn, typed or graphic 
variety, and can be prepared by 
pencil, crayon or ink. Just put the 
original on one drum, the stencil 


on the other and in six minutes 
you have an evenly cut stencil 
prepared for your mimeograph ma- 
chine, the manufacturer claims. 

The facsimile transmission 
makes the stencil an exact copy 
of the original and no proof read- 
ing is required. The stencils are 
made of plastic, cost 20 cents each, 
and the maker claims that over 
10,000 copies can be reproduced 
from each one. 


189. New Ball Point Pen 


The new Ink-Pen-cil is said to 
have all the advantages of a ball 
point pen, but it looks and feels 
like an ordinary lead pencil. The 
pen uses purple blue ink—accep- 
table for both checks and docu- 
ments. 

The pen is the same size as an 
ordinary pencil and the manufac- 
turer claims that it is 60 per cent 
cheaper than pencils. It retails 
for only 25 cents. 


190. Accounting Booklet 


A new bulletin tells how punch- 
card accounting machines can 
automatically produce financial 
and operating statements. It is 
claimed that this booklet will 
enable accounting executives t0 
spend 80 per cent of their time on 
statement analysis, and only 20 
per cent on preparation. 
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